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Y subject is in the area of human intelli 
the 
names of Terman and Stanford have be- 
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vision of the Binet intelligence scale has been the 
all 
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pared. The term IQ or intelligence quotient has 
become a household word in this country. This is 
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Mrs. So-And-So, thinks 


about the ‘intelli 
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It is my purpose to speak about the analysis of 


this thing called human intelligence into its com- 
I do not believe that either Binet or Ter- 
to the 
intelli 


its 


ponents 

if they were still with us, would object 
idea of a searching and detailed study of 
gence, aimed toward a better understanding of 
nature. Preceding the development of his intelli- 
gence scale, Binet had done much research on dif 


ferent kinds of thinking activities and apparently 


of methods for the recognition of talent 


that 


Walter 


It is very noteworthy twice 


tion of Lewis M. Terman as 


the selec the first 


Strong, Jr. as the 
number of as 


that intelligence has a 


It is to the lasting credit of 


recognized 
pects. both Binet and 


Terman that they introduced such a great variety 


of tasks into their intelligence scales. 
Iwo related events of very recent history make 
it imperative that we learn all we can regarding the 


nature of intelligence. I am referring to the ad 


vent of the artificial satellites and planets and to 
the crisis in education that has arisen in part as a 


consequence. The preservation of our way of life 


and our future security depend upon our most im- 


portant national resources: our intellectual abili 


ties and, more particularly, our creative abilities 


It is time, then, that we learn all we can about 


those resources 


Our knowledge of the components of human in- 


25 


telligence has come about mostly within the last 


The major sources of this information in 


this country have been L. I 


years 
Thurstone and his as 
sociates, the wartime research of psychologists in 
the United States Air Forces, and more recently the 
the 


Aptitudes Project * at University of Southern 


California, now in its tenth year of research on 


cognitive and thinking abilities. The results from 
the Aptitudes Project that have gained perhaps the 
most attention have pertained to creative-thinking 
But to 


me, the most significant outcome has been the de- 


abilities. These are mostly novel findings 
velopment of a unified theory of human intellect, 
which organizes the known, unique or primary in- 
tellectual abilities into a single system called the 


structure of intellect.” It is to this system that 
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I shall devote the major part of my remarks, with 
very brief mentions of some of the implications for 
the psychology of thinking and problem solving, 
for vocational testing, and for education. 

The discovery of the components of intelligence 
has been by means of the experimental application 
of the method of factor analysis. It is not neces- 
sary for you to know anything about the theory or 
method of factor analysis in order to follow the dis- 
cussion of the components. I should like to say, 
however, that factor analysis has no connection 
A positive 


with or resemblance to psychoanalysis. 
statement would be more helpful, so I will say that 
each intellectual component or factor is a unique 
ability that is needed to do well in a certain class 


of tasks or tests. As a general principle we find 
that certain individuals do well in the tests of a 
certain class, but they may do poorly in the tests 
of another class. We conclude that a factor has 
certain properties from the features that the tests 
of a class have in common. I shall give you very 
soon a number of examples of tests, each represent- 


ing a factor. 


THE STRUCTURE OF INTELLECT 


Although each factor is sufficiently distinct to be 
detected by factor analysis, in very recent years it 
has become apparent that the factors themselves 
can be classified because they resemble one an- 
other in certain ways. One basis of classification 
is according to the basic kind of process or opera- 
tion performed. This kind of classification gives us 
five major groups of intellectual abilities: factors of 
cognition, memory, convergent thinking, divergent 
thinking, and evaluation. 

Cognition means discovery or rediscovery or rec- 
retention of what is 


Memory means 


Two kinds of productive-thinking opera- 


ognition. 
cognized. 
tions generate new information from known infor- 
mation and remembered information. In divergent- 
thinking operations we think in different directions, 
sometimes searching, sometimes seeking variety. In 
thinking the 


right answer or to a recognized best or conventional 


convergent information leads to one 


answer. In evaluation we reach decisions as to 
goodness, correctness, suitability, or adequacy of 
what we know, what we remember, and what we 
produce in productive thinking. 

A second way of classifying the intellectual fac- 


tors is according to the kind of material or content 
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involved. The factors known thus far involve three 
kinds of material or content: the content may be 
figural, symbolic, or semantic. Figural content is 
concrete material such as is perceived through the 

It does not represent anything except it- 
Visual material has properties such as size, 
Things we hear 


senses. 
self 
form, color, location, or texture. 
or feel provide other examples of figural material 
Symbolic content is composed of letters, digits, and 
other conventional signs, usually organized in gen- 
eral systems, such as the alphabet or the number 
system. 
meanings or ideas, for which no examples are neces- 
sary. 

When a certain operation is applied to a certain 


Semantic content is in the form of verbal 


kind of content, as many as six general kinds of 
products may be involved. There is enough evi- 
dence available to suggest that, regardless of the 
combinations of operations and content, the same 
six kinds of products may be found associated: The 
six kinds of products are: units, classes, relations, 
systems, transformations, and implications. So far 
as we have determined from factor analysis, these 
are the only fundamental kinds of products that we 
can know. As such, they may serve as basic classes 
into which one might fit all kinds of information 
psychologically. 

The three kinds of classifications of the factors of 
intellect can be represented by means of a single 


A cubical model representing the structure of 
intellect. 
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solid 
which we call the 


In 


“structure of intellect,” 


model, shown in Figure 1. this model, 
each di- 
mension represents one of the modes of variation of 
the factors Along one dimension are found the 
various kinds of operations, along a second one are 
the various kinds of products, and along the third 
are various kinds of content. Along the dimension 
of content a fourth category has been added, its kind 


This 


category has been added on a purely theoretical 


of content being designated as “behavioral.” 
basis to represent the general area sometimes called 
“social intelligence.”’ More will be said about this 
section of the model later. 

In order to provide a better basis for under- 
standing the model and a better basis for accept- 
ing it as a picture of human intellect, I shall do 
some exploring of it with you systematically, giv- 
ing some examples of tests. Each cell in the model 
calls for a certain kind of ability that can be de- 
scribed in terms of operation, content, and product 
for each cell is at the intersection of a unique com- 
bination of kinds of operation, content, and prod- 
\ test 


three propert ies. 


uct for that ability would have the same 
In our exploration of the model, 
we shall take one vertical layer at a time, beginning 
The 
cells 


which 


with the front face first layer provides us 


with a matrix of 18 (if we ignore the be 


havioral column for there are as yet no 


rs) each of which should contain a 


known fact 


cognitive ability 


The Cognitive Abilities 


We know at present the unique abilities that fit 
logically into 15 of the 18 cells for cognitive abili- 
ties. Each row presents a triad of similar abilities, 
The 
are the 
\ good test of the ability to 


cognize figural units is the Street Gestalt Comple- 


having a single kind of product in common 


factors of the first row concerned with 


knowing of units 
tion Test. In this test, the recognition of familiar 
pictured objects in silhouette form is made difficult 
for testing purposes by blocking out parts of those 
objects. There is another factor that is known to 
involve the perception of auditory figures—in the 
form of melodies, rhythms, and speech sounds 

and still another factor involving kinesthetic forms. 
The presence of three factors in one cell (they are 


conceivably distinct abilities, although this has not 


For an earlier 
1956 
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been tested) suggests that more generally, in the 
figural column, at least, we should expect to find 
fourth dimension 


more than one ability. A per- 


taining to variations in sense modality may thus 
The 


tacts 


apply in connection with figural content. 


model could be extended in this manner if the 
call for such an extension 
meas- 


units is 


The ability to cognize symbolic 
ured by tests like the following 


Put vowe llowing blar 


The first of these two tests is called Disemvoweled 
Words. 


The ability to cognize semantic units is the well 


and the second Scrambled Words 


known factor of verbal comprehension, which is 


best measured by means of a vocabulary test, with 


items such as: 


VIRTUE 


From the comparison of these two factors it is obvi 


ous that recognizing familiar words as letter struc- 


tures and knowing what words mean depend upon 


quite different abilities 
abilities to ki 


present the 


ow classes ot units, 


For testing the 


we may following kinds of items, one 
with symbolic content and one with semantic con- 
tent: 

Which letter gr 


XECM PVAA 


Which object does not 


clam tree oven rosé 


A figural test is constructed in a completely parallel 
form, presenting in each item four figures, three of 
which have a property in common and the fourth 
lacking that property. 

The three abilities to see relationships are also 
readily measured by a common kind of test, differ- 
The 


analogies test is applicable, two items 


ing only in terms of content well-known 
in symbolic 


and semantic form being: 


ks to mak al words 
Ww R 
M RV I 
RT N 
Rearrange the letters to mak ul w is 
RA Iu 
VOeES 
K I co 
RAVITY means 
IRCUS means 
| meal 
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Such tests usually involve more than the ability to 
cognize xelations, but we are not concerned with 
this problem at this point. 

The three factors for cognizing systems do not 
at present appear in tests so closely resembling one 
another as in the case of the examples just given. 
There is nevertheless an underlying common core 
of logical similarity. Ordinary space tests, such as 
Thurstone’s Flags, 
(Spatial Orientation) of the Guilford-Zimmerman 
(GZAS), figural 
The system involved is an order or ar- 
A system that uses 


Figures, and Cards or Part V 
Aptitude Survey serve in the 
column. 
rangement of objects in space. 
symbolic elements is illustrated by the Letter Tri- 


angle Test, a sample item of which is: 


a I 


What letter belongs at the 


place of the question mark? 


The ability to understand a semantic system has 
been known for some time as the factor called gen- 
eral reasoning. One of its most faithful indicators 
is a test composed of arithmetic-reasoning items. 
That the phase of understanding only is important 
for measuring this ability is shown by the fact that 
such a test works even if the examinee is not asked 
to give a complete solution; he need only show 
that he structures the problem properly. : For ex- 
ample, an item from the test Necessary Arithmeti- 
cal Operations simply asks what operations are 


needed to solve the problem: 


A city lot 48 feet wide and A. add and multiply 
149 feet $79,432 B 
What is the cost per square Cc 
foot ? D 


deep costs multiply and divide 


subtract and divid 
add and subtract 
E divide and add 


Placing the factor of general reasoning in this cell 
of the structure of intellect gives us some new con- 
ceptions of its nature. It should be a broad ability 
to grasp all kinds of systems that are conceived in 
terms of verbal concepts, not restricted to the un- 
derstanding of problems of an arithmetical type 

kinds, 


including modifications in arrangement, organiza- 


Transformations are changes of various 


tion, or meaning. In the figural column for the 
transformations row, we find the factor known as 
visualization. Common measuring instruments for 
this factor are the surface-development tests, and 


an example of a different kind is Part VI (Spatial 
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Visualization) of the GZAS. A test of the ability 
to make transformations of meaning, for the factor 
in the semantic column, is called Similarities. The 
examinee is asked to state several ways in which 
two objects, such as an apple and an orange, are 
alike. Only by shifting the meanings of both is the 
examinee able to give many responses to such an 
item. 

In the set of abilities having to do with the cog- 
nition of implications, we find that the individual 
goes beyond the information given, but not to the 
of what might 
We may say that he extrapolates. 
the given information he expects or foresees cer- 
The two factors 
found in this row of the cognition matrix were first 


extent be called drawing conclu- 


sions. From 
tain consequences, for example. 
called “foresight” factors. Foresight in connection 
with figural material can be tested by means of 
paper-and-pencil mazes. Foresight in connection 
with ideas, those pertaining to events, for example, 
is indicated by a test such as Pertinent Questions: 


In planning to open a new hamburger stand 
in a certain community, what four questions 


should be considered in deciding upon its 


location ? 
The more questions the examinee asks in response 
to a list of such problems, the more he evidently 
foresees contingencies. 


The Memory Abilities 


The area of memory abilities has been explored 
less than some of the other areas of operation, and 


only seven of the potential cells of the memory 
These cells 
for units, relations, 


matrix have known factors in them. 
are restricted to three rows: 
and systems. The first cell in the memory matrix 
is now occupied by two factors, parallel to two in 
the corresponding cognition matrix: visual mem- 
ory and auditory memory. Memory for series of 
letters or numbers, as in memory span tests, con- 
forms to the conception of memory for symbolic 
units. Memory for the ideas in a paragraph con- 
forms to the conception of memory for semantic 
units. 

The formation of associations between units, such 
as visual forms, syllables, and meaningful words, 
as in the method of paired associates, would seem 
to represent three abilities to remember relation- 
ships involving three kinds of content. We know 
of two such abilities, for the symbolic and semantic 


d 
b 
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columns. The memory for known systems is rep- 
resented by two abilities very recently discovered 
(Christal, Remembering the arrangement 
of objects in space is the nature of an ability in 


the figural column, 


1958). 


events is the nature of 
the semantic column. 


a corresponding ability in 
The differentiation between 
these two abilities implies that a person may be 
able to say where he saw an object on a page, but 
he might not be able to say on which of several 
pages he saw it after leafing through several pages 
that included the right one. Considering the blank 
rows in the memory matrix, we should expect to 
find abilities also to remember classes, transforma- 
tions, and implications, as well as units, relations, 


and systems 


The Divergent-Thinking Abilities 


divergent production is 


The prod- 


The unique feature of 
that a variety 
uct is not completely determined by the given in- 


of responses is produced 
formation. This is not to say that divergent think- 
ing does not come into play in the total process of 
reaching a unique conclusion, for it comes into play 
wherever there is trial-and-error thinking 

The well-known ability of word fluency is tested 
by asking the examinee to list words satisfying a 
specified letter requirement, such as words begin- 
ning with the letter “s” or words ending in “-tion.” 
This ability is now regarded as a facility in diver- 
gent production of symbolic units. The parallel 


semantic ability has been known as _ ideational 


A typical test item calls for listing ob- 
Winston Churchill 
must have possessed this ability to a high degree. 


fluency 
jects that are round and edible. 


Clement Attlee is reported to have said about him 
recently that. no matter what problem came up, 
Churchill always seemed to have about ten ideas 
The trouble was, Attlee continued, he did not know 
which was the good one. The last comment im- 
plies some weakness in one or more of the evalua 
tive abilities 

The divergent production of class ideas is be- 
lieved to be the unique feature of a factor called 
“spontaneous flexibility.” A typical test instructs 
the examinee to list all the uses he can think of for 
a common brick, and he is given eight minutes. If 
his responses are: build a house, build a barn, build 
a garage, build a school, build a church, build a 
chimney. build a walk. and build a barbecue, he 


would earn a fairly high score for ideational fluency 


and remembering a sequence of’ 


but a very low score for spontaneous flexibility, 
because all these uses fall into the same class. If 
another person said: make a door stop, make a 
paper weight, throw it at a dog, make a bookcase, 
drown a cat, drive a nail, make a red powder, and 
use for baseball bases, he would also receive a high 
score for flexibility. He has gone frequently from 
one class to another. 

A current study of unknown but predicted diver- 
gent-production abilities includes testing whether 
there are also figural and symbolic abilities to pro- 
duce multiple classes. An experimental figural test 
presents a number of figures that can be classified 
in groups of three in various ways, each figure be 
ing usable in more than one class. An experimen 
tal svmbolic test presents a few numbers that are 
also to be classified in multiple ways 

A unique ability involving relations is called “as- 
sociational fluency.”’ It calls for the production of 
a variety of things related in a specified way to a 
given thing. For example, the examinee is asked 
to list words meaning about the same as “good” or 
to list words meaning about the opposite of “hard.” 
In these instances the response produced is to com 
plete a relationship, and semantic content is in- 
volved. 
call for the production of varieties of relations, as 


Some of our present experimental tests 


such, and involve figural and symbolic content also 
For example, given four small digits, in how many 
ways can they be related in order to produce a 
sum of eight? 

One factor pertaining to the production of sys 
tems is known as expressional fluency. The rapid 
formation of phrases or sentences is the essence of 
certain tests of this factor. For example, given the 


initial letters: 
W 


produced, the ‘ex 
Whence 
In interpreting the factor, we 


with different sentences to be 
aminee might write “We can eat nuts” or 
came Eve Newton?” 
regard the sentence as a symbolic system. By 
analogy, a figural system would be some kind of 
other elements, and a 


organization of lines and 


semantic system would be in the form of a ver- 
bally stated problem or perhaps something as com- 
plex as a theory. 

In the 
devoted to transformations, we find some very in- 
The one called “adaptive flexi- 


row of the divergent-production matrix 


teresting factors. 


bility” is now recognized as belonging in the figural 
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Item from the test Match Proble 


Take away four matches in A, leaving 


three squares and nothing more. Answer 


Fic. 2. A sample item from the test Match Problems 
The problem in this item is to take away four matches and 


leave three squares The solution is given 


faithful test of it has been Match 


This is based upon the common game 


column A 
Problems 

that uses squares, the sides of which are formed by 
match sticks. The examinee is told to take away 
a given number of matches to leave a stated num- 
Nothing is 


said about the sizes of the squares to be left. If 


ber of squares with nothing left over. 


the examinee imposes upon himself the restriction 
that the squares that he leaves must be of the same 
size, he will fail in his attempts to do items like 
Other odd kinds of 
are introduced in other items, such as overlapping 


that in Figure solutions 
squares and squares within squares, and so on. In 
another variation of Match Problems the examinee 
is told to produce two or more solutions for each 
problem. 

A factor called 


now recognized as adaptive flexibility with semantic 


that has been “originality” is 


material, where there must be a shifting of mean- 
ings. The examinee must produce the shifts or 
changes in meaning and so come up with novel, 
The Plot 


Titles Test presents a short story, the examinee 


unusual, clever, or farfetched ideas. 
being told to list as many appropriate titles as he 
can to head the story. One story is about a mis- 
sionary who has been captured by cannibals in 
\frica. He is in the pot and about to be boiled 
when a princess of the tribe obtains a promise for 


He refuses 


his release if he will become her mate 


and is boiled to death. 
In scoring the test, we separate the responses 
into two categories, clever and nonclever. Exam- 


ples of nonclever responses are: African Death, De- 


feat of a Princess, Eaten by Savages, The Princess 
The African Darkest 
Boiled by Savages. These titles are appropriate 


Missionary, In Africa, and 


but commonplace. The number of such responses 
serves as a score for ideational fluency. Examples 
of clever responses are: Pot’s Plot, Potluck Dinner, 
Stewed Parson, Goil or Boil, A Mate Worse Than 
Death, He Left a Dish for a Pot, Chaste in Haste 
A Hot 


clever responses given by an examinee is his score 


and Price for Freedom. The number ot 
for originality, or the divergent production of s¢ 
mantic transformations. 

Another test of originality presents a very novel 
task so that any acceptable response is unusual for 
the individual. In the Symbol Production Test the 
examinee is to produce a simple symbol to stand 
for a noun or a verb in each short sentence, in 
other words to invent something like pictographic 
symbols. Still another test of originality asks for 
writing the ‘punch lines” for cartoons, a task that 
almost automatically challenges the examinee to be 
clever. Thus, quite a variety of tests offer ap- 
proaches to the measurement of originality, includ- 
ing one or two others that I have not mentioned 

\bilities to produce a variety of implications are 
for elaboration of given 


assessed by tests calling 


information. A figural test of this type provides 
the examinee with a line or two, to which he is to 
add other lines to produce an object. The more 
lines he adds, the greater his score. . A semantic 
test gives the examinee the outlines of a plan to 
which he is to respond by stating all the details he 
can think of to make the plan work. A new test 
we are trying out in the symbolic area presents two 


Dandz=A 
D. The examinee is to make as many other equa 


simple equations such as B — C 
tions as he can from this information 


The Convergent-Production Abilities 


Of the abilities ex- 


pected in the three content celumns, 12 are 


18 convergent-production 
now 
recognized. In the first row, pertaining to units 
we have an ability to name figural properties (forms 
or colors) and an ability to name abstractions 
(classes, relations, and so on). It may be that the 
ability in common to the speed of naming forms 
and the speed of naming colors is not appropriately 
placed in the convergent-thinking matrix. One 
might expect that the thing to be produced in a 


test of the convergent production of figural unit 


THREE 


would be in the form of figures rather than words 
\ better test of such an ability might somehow 
specify the need for one particular object, the ex- 
aminee to furnish the object. 

\ test for the convergent production of classes 
(Word Grouping) presents a list of 12 words that 
are to be classified in four, and only four, meaning 
ful groups, 


no word to than one 


appear in more 
group. A parallel test (Figure Concepts Test) pre 
sents 20 pictured real objects that are to be grouped 
in meaningful classes of two or more each 
Convergent production having to do with rela 
tionships is represented by three known factors, all 
the eduction of correlates 


involving as Spear 


man called it. The given information includes one 
unit and a stated relation, the examinee to supply 
the other unit. Analogies tests that call for com- 
pletion rather than a choice between alternative an- 
swers emphasize this kind of ability. With sym- 


bolic content such an item might read: 


\ semantic item that measures eduction of corre 


lates is 


Incidentally, the latter item is from a vocabulary- 
completion test, and its relation to the factor of 
ability to produce correlates indicates how, by 
change of form, a vocabulary test may indicate an 
ability other than that for which vocabulary tests 
are usually intended, namely, the factor of verbal 
comprehension 

Only one factor for convergent production of sys 
the semantic column 


tems is known, and it is in 


Hidden 


FAcES OF INTELLECT 


4 


Figures 


figures is concealed 


It is 
called ordering 


that 
The examinee may be pre- 
number of 


measured by a class of tests may be 


tests 


sented with a events that ordinarily 


have a best or most logical order, the events being 


presented in scrambled ordet rhe presentation 


may be pictorial, as in the Picture Arrangement 


Test, or verbal. The pictures may be taken from 


a cartoon strip. The verbally presented events 
form of t 


} 


may be in the he various steps needed to 


plant a new lawn. There are undoubtedly other 
kinds of systems than temporal order that could be 
utilized for testing abilities in this row of the con- 
vergent-production matrix 


In the 


unique 


way of producing transformations of a 


variety, we have three recognized factors, 


known as redefinition abilities In each case, re 


definition involves the changing of functions or 
them 


For 
1 task based upon 


one unit and giving new 


functions or uses in some new unit testing 


the ability of figural redefinition 
the Gottschaldt figures is suitable. Figure 3 shows 
the kind of item for such a test. In recognizing the 
simpler figure within the structure of a more com- 
plex figure, certain lines must take on new roles. 
In terms of symbolic material, the following sam 


will 


words 


ple items illustrate how groups of letters in 
other 
In the test Camouflaged Words, each sen 


contains the name of 


given must be readapted to use in 
words 
tence a sport or game 
I did not know 


Hun, tin goes 


that he was ailing 


For the factor of semantic redefinition, the Gestalt 


Transformation Test may be used. A sample item 


reads: 


175 
| 
TEM TEM 2 
Fru Sample items a test based upon the Gott 
schaldt figures. Which of the simpler EE =within each of th 
pots tor ir ira rat 
| 
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From which object could you most likely make a needle? 
A. a cabbage 
a splice 
a steak 
paper box 


a fish 


The convergent production of implications means 
the drawing of fully determined conclusions from 
given information. The well-known factor of nu- 
merical facility belongs in the symbolic column. 
For the parallel ability in the figural column, we 
have a test known as Form Reasoning, in which 
rigorously defined operations with figures are used. 
For the parallel ability in the semantic column, the 
factor sometimes called “deduction” probably quali- 
fies. Items of the following type are sometimes 
used. 

Charles is younger than Robert 
Charles is older than Frank 
Who is older: Robert or Frank? 


Evaluative Abilities 


The evaluative area has had the least investiga- 
tion of all the operational categories. In fact, only 
one systematic analytical study has been devoted 
Only eight evaluative abilities are 
matrix. 


to this area 
fitting into the evaluation 


rows have one or more 


recognized as 
But at least five 
each, and also three of the usual columns or con- 
In each case, evaluation involves 


factors 


tent categories. 
reaching decisions as to the accuracy, goodness, 
suitability, or workability of information. In each 
row, for the particular kind of product of that row, 
some kind of criterion or standard of judgment is 
involved. 

In the first row, for the evaluation of units, the 
decision to be made pertains to the 
Is this unit identical with that 


important 
identity of a unit. 
In the figural column we find the factor long 
Tests of this factor 


one? 
known as “perceptual speed.” 
invariably call for decisions of identity, for exam 
ple, Part IV (Perceptual Speed) of the GZAS or 
Thurstone’s Identical Forms. I think it has been 
generally wrongly thought that the ability involved 
is that of cognition of visual forms. But we have 


seen that another factor is a more suitable candi- 


date for this definition and for being in the very 
first cell of the cognitive matrix. It is parallel to 
this evaluative ability but does not require the 
its properties 


judgment of identity as one of 


In the symbolic column is an ability to judge 
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identity of symbolic units, in the form of series of 
letters or numbers or of names of individuals. 


Are members of the following pairs identical 
825170493 825176493 
dkeltvmpa _dkeltvmpa 

C. S. Meyerson_____C. E. Meyerson 


Such items are common in tests of clerical aptitude. 

There should be a parallel ability to decide 
whether two ideas are identical or different. Is the 
idea expressed in this sentence the same as the idea 
expressed in that one? Do these two proverbs ex- 
press essentially the same idea? Such tests exist 
and will be used to test the hypothesis that such an 
ability can be demonstrated. 

No evaluative abilities pertaining to classes have 
as yet been recognized. The abilities having to do 
with evaluation where relations are concerned must 
meet the criterion of logical consistency. Syllo- 
gistic-type tests involving letter symbols indicate a 
different ability than the same type of test involv- 
ing verbal statements. In the figural column we 
might expect that tests incorporating geometric rea- 
soning or proof would indicate a parallel ability to 
sense the soundness of conclusions regarding figural 
relationships. 

The evaluation of systems seems to be concerned 
with the internal consistency of those systems, so 
far as we can tell from the knowledge of one such 
“experiential 


factor. The factor has been called 


evaluation,” and its representative test presents 
items like that in Figure 4 asking “What is wrong 
with this picture?” The things wrong are often 
internal inconsistencies. 

A semantic ability for evaluating transformations 
is thought to be that known for some time as “‘judg- 


ment.” In typical judgment tests, the examinee is 


item Irom 


A sample 


What two things are wr 


E. 
IN| | LAY | 
| 
Fic. 4. [XR tee the test Unusual | i 


THREE 


asked to tell which of five solutions to a practical 
problem is most adequate or wise. The solutions 
frequently involve improvisations, in other words, 


adaptations of familiar objects to unusual uses. In 
this way the items present 
evaluated. 


redefinitions to be 


A factor known first as “sensitivity to problems” 
has become recognized as an evaluative ability hav- 
ing to do with implications. One test of the fac- 
tor, the Apparatus Test, asks for two needed im- 
provements with respect to each of several common 
The 


Social Institutions Test, a measure of the same fac- 


devices, such as the telephone or the toaster. 


tor, asks what things are wrong with each of sev- 
eral institutions, such as tipping or national elec- 
tions. We may say that defects or deficiencies are 
Another inter- 
pretation would be that seeing defects and defi- 


implications of an evaluative kind. 


ciencies are evaluations of implications to the effect 
that the various aspects of something are all right.‘ 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE STRUCTURE 
OF INTELLECT 


For Psychological Theory 


Although factor analysis as generally employed is 
best designed to investigate ways in which indi- 
viduals differ from one another, in other words, to 
the results also tell us much about 
how individuals are alike. 


discover traits, 
Consequently, informa- 
tion regarding the factors and their interrelation- 
ships gives us understanding of functioning indi- 
viduals. The five kinds of intellectual abilities in 
terms of operations may be said to represent five 
The kinds of intellectual 
abilities distinguished according to varieties of test 


ways of functioning. 


content and the kinds of abilities distinguished ac- 
cording to varieties of products suggest a classifi- 
cation of basic forms of information or knowledge. 
The kind of organism suggested by this way of 
looking at intellect is that of an agency for deal- 
ing with information of various kinds in various 
ways. The concepts provided by the distinctions 
among the intellectual abilities and by their clas- 
sifications may be very useful in our future investi- 
gations of learning, memory, problem solving, in- 
vention, and decision making, by whatever method 
we choose to approach those problems. 


*For further details concerning the intellectual fact 
illustrative tests, and the place of the factors in the struc 


ture of intellect; see Guilford (1959) 


Faces OF INTELLECT 


For Vocational Testing 


With about 50 intellectual factors already known, 
we may say that there are at least 50 ways of be- 
ing intelligent. It has been facetiously suggested 
that there seem to be a great many more ways of 
being stupid, unfortunately. The structure of in- 
tellect is a theoretical model that predicts as many 
as 120 distinct abilities, if every cell of the model 
contains a factor. Already we know that two cells 
contain two or more factors each, and there prob- 
ably are actually other cells of this type. Since 
the model was first conceived, 12 factors predicted 
by it have found places in it. There is conse- 
quently hope of filling many of the other vacancies, 
and we may eventually end up with more than 120 
abilities. 

The major implication for the assessment of in- 
telligence is that to know an individual's intellec- 
tual resources thoroughly we shall need a surpris- 
ingly large number of scores. It is expected that 
many of the factors are intercorrelated, so there is 
some possibility that by appropriate sampling we 
shall be able to cover the important abilities with a 
more limited number of tests. At any rate, a mul- 
tiple-score approach to the assessment of intelli- 
gence is definitely indicated in connection with fu- 
ture vocational operations. 

Considering the kinds of abilities classified as to 
content, we may speak roughly of four kinds of in- 
telligence. The abilities involving the use of figural 
intelli- 
The people who depend most upon these 


information may be regarded as ‘concrete’ 


gence. 
abilities deal with concrete things and their proper- 


ties. Among these people are mechanics, operators 


of machines, engineers (in some aspects of their 


work), artists, and musicians. 
In the abilities pertaining to symbolic and se- 


mantic content, we have two kinds of “abstract 


intelligence. Symbolic abilities should be impor- 


tant in learning to recognize words, to spell, and 


to operate with numbers. Language and mathe- 


matics should depend very much upon them, ex- 


cept that in mathematics some aspects, such as 


geometry, have strong figural involvement. Se- 


mantic intelligence is important for understanding 
things in terms of verbal concepts and hence is im 


portant in all courses where the learning of facts 


and ideas is essential. 


} 


In the hypothesized behavioral column of the 


structure of intellect, which may be roughly de- 
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scribed as “social” intelligence, we have some of 
the most interesting possibilities. Understanding 
the behavior of others and of ourselves is largely 
nonverbal in character. The theory suggests as 
many as 30 abilities in this area, some having to 
do with understanding, some with productive think- 
ing about behavior, and some with the evaluation 
of behavior. The theory also suggests that infor- 
mation regarding behavior is also in the form of the 
six kinds of products that apply elsewhere in the 
structure of intellect, including units, relations, sys- 
tems, and so on. The abilities in the area of social 
intelligence, whatever they prove to be, will possess 
considerable importance in connection with all those 
individuals who deal most with other people: teach- 
social workers, therapists, poli 


ers, law officials, 


ticians, statesmen, and leaders of other kinds 


For Education 


The implications for education are numerous, and 
I have time just to mention a very few. The most 
fundamental implication is that we might well un- 
dergo transformations with respect to our concep- 
tion of the learner and of the process of learning 
Under the prevailing conception, the learner is a 
kind of stimulus-response device, much on the or- 
der of a vending machine. You put in a coin, and 
something comes out. The machine learns what 
reaction to put out when a certain coin is put in 
If, instead, we think of the learner as an agent for 
dealing with information, where information is de- 
fined very broadly, we have something more analo- 
We feed a com- 


information: it 


gous to an electronic computor. 


putor information; it stores that 
uses that information for generating new informa- 
convergent 


Advan- 


tion, either by way of divergent or 
thinking; 
tages that 


include the step of seeking and discovering new in- 


and it evaluates its own results. 
a human learner has over a computor 


formation from sources outside itself and the step 
of programing itself. Perhaps even these steps will 
be added to computors, if this has not already been 
done in some cases. 

At any rate, this conception of the learner leads 
us to the idea that learning is discovery of infor- 


mation, not merely the formation of associations, 


particularly associations in the form of stimulus- 


response connections. I am aware of the fact that 


my proposal is rank heresy. But if we are to make 


significant progress in our understanding of human 
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learning and particularly our understanding of the 
so-called higher mental processes of thinking, prob- 
thinking, 
modifications are due in our theory. 

The idea that education is a matter of training 
the mind or of training the intellect has been rather 


lem solving, and creative some drastic 


unpopular, wherever the prevailing psychological 
doctrines have been followed. In theory, at least, 
the emphasis has been upon the learning of rather 
specific habits or skills. If we take our cue from 
factor theory, however, we recognize that most 
learning probably has both specific and general as- 
pects or components. The general aspects may be 
along the lines of the factors of intellect. 
not to say that the individual’s status in each fac- 
We do not 
know to what extent each factor is determined by 
The best 


position for educators to take is that possibly every 


This is 
tor is entirely determined by learning. 
heredity and to what extent by learning. 


intellectual factor can be developed in individuals 
at least to some extent by learning. 

If education has the general objective of de 
veloping the intellects of students, it can be sug 
gested that 
particular goal at which to aim. 


each intellectual factor provides a 
Defined by a 
and 


content, operation, 


certain combination of 
product, each goal ability then calls for certain 
kinds of practice in order to achieve improvement 
in it. This implies choice of curriculum and the 
choice or invention of teaching methods that will 
most likely accomplish the desired results. 
Considering the very great variety of abilities 
revealed by the factorial exploration of intellect 
we are in a better position to ask whether any gen- 
eral intellectual skills are now being neglected in 
education and whether appropriate balances are 
being observed It is often observed these days 
that we have fallen down in the way of producing 
resourceful, creative graduates. How true this is 
in comparison with other times, I do not know 
Perhaps the deficit is noticed because the demands 


for inventiveness are so much greater at this time 
At any rate, realization that the more conspicuously 
creative abilities appear to be concentrated in the 
divergent-thinking category, and also to some ex 
tent in the transformation category, we now ask 
whether we have been giving these skills appro 
priate exercise. It is probable that we need a better 
balance of training in the divergent-thinking area 
as compared with training in convergent thinking 


and in critical thinking or evaluation 


THREE FAceEs 


The structure of intellect as I have presented it 
to you may or may not stand the test of time 
Even if the general form persists, there are likely 
Possibly some different 
Be that as it may, 


to be some modifications. 
kind of model will be invented. 
the fact of a multiplicity of intellectual abilities 
seems well established. 

individuals who long the 


good old days of simplicity, when we got along 


There are many for 


with one unanalyzed intelligence. Simplicity cer- 
tainly has its appeal. But human nature is exceed- 
ingly complex, and we may as well face that fact. 


The rapidly moving events of the world in which 
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we live have forced upon us the need for knowing 
human intelligence thoroughly. Humanity’s peace- 
ful pursuit of happiness depends upon our control 
of nature and of our own behavior; and this, in 
turn, depends upon understanding ourselves, includ- 


ing our intellectual resources 
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THE IMPACT OF FEDERAL SUPPORT ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


JOHN G 


University 


HE passage of the National Defense Edu 
Act (Public Law 85-864) and the 

fall announcement of the new Cooperative 
Graduate Fellowship and Summer Fellowship Pro- 


cation 


grams by the National Science Foundation have 
raised again the issue of federal relations to higher 
education. It is the clear intent of both these de- 
velopments to spread over a wider base the partici- 
pation by higher education in meeting manpower 
and training needs in our society, at advanced 


Regard- 


less of the details of the several programs involved, 


levels as well as secondary school levels. 


this intention must be kept clearly in mind in con- 
sidering higher education’s relations with sources 
of government support. 

There is in existence a fairly extensive recent lit- 
erature dealing with the relations of higher educa- 
tion and the federal government; much of it is con- 
cerned with support of research in terms of con- 
tracts and grants-in-aid. But in many instances it 


represents positions of some bias and does not 
rela- 
tions that have intensified during and after World 
War II. Thus, while I hesitate to add to this spate 


of articles, it is not inappropriate to examine some 


offer clear guidelines to the management of 


of the assumptions and premises again, in the light 
of expanding patterns of federal aid 

Let me state at the outset my own personal posi- 
tion, as categorically as possible, on three points in 
the relations between higher education and the fed- 
eral government. 

First, “No major university today, public or pri- 
research 


vate, engaged in graduate teaching and 


can maintain its stature without the present part- 
nership with the Federal Government 


the the 


Conversely, 


broad needs of government for the end 


products of science make it equally dependent on 


the major universities and colleges maintaining the 


advanced programs” (Darley, 1957, p. 321) 


} 


1 This sSpeecn 
given in June 1957 


article is an adaptation and revision of a 


as a part of the National Science Foun 
tk The fo 


ine 
dation is in no wavy responsible for the ideas and poir 


dation colloquium series for vear 1956-57 


view expressed 


DARLEY 


Minne 


Second, we in higher education run the risk of 
being killed with kindness, or at 


with affection, by various government agencies 


least smothered 

Third, we are pushing the limits of our potential 
more closely than we may realize; there may not 
be enough good institutions to carry the govern- 
ment research and training burden, unless society 
can find ways to broaden the base of higher edu 
cation and unless educators can make technological 
changes in their methods and procedures 

If these three premises are accepted, then the 
problem between higher education and _ federal 
agencies is how to manage the future of a partner 
ship that has been on balance eminently good over 


the past decade 
THE 


EDUCATIONAL 


The third point, regarding our potential in higher 


education, leads to some observations about the 


educational scene in the United States. I believe 
our perceptions of higher education are overideal 
ized and unrealistic. In the material that follows 
I shall lean heavily on preliminary findings from a 
research project on the diversification of American 
R 
McConnell of the University of California and sup 


higher education, now under the direction of T 


ported by the Carnegie Corporation, in which | 


have participated as a consultant. 
There are about 1,800 institutions of higher edu 


57% have 


cation in the United States; of these, 
500 or less, and 2% have enroll 
10,000. 


by the National Science Foundation, it was esti 


enrollments of 
ments greater than In an earlier report 
mated that less than 700 of these institutions had 
a research potential of any kind. Furthermore, in 
this same report, it appeared that 50 institutions 
were receiving 80-90% of federal research funds 
the 


among another 


balance of such funds distributed 
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how the National Science Foundation estimated o1 


and were 


institutions. I do not know 


predicted potential research capacity; the estimate 
may be too high, or the potential may not be able 
to be activated for use 


In our total system of higher education, we 


ts of 


IMPACT OF 


presently fail to enroll about 40% of the top quar- 
ter of our high school graduates. There is, as yet, 
no evidence whatsoever that scholarship and fel- 
lowship programs, such as the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation and others, will materially 
increase the overall number of potentially good 
college students coming on from the senior year 
of high school. 


our colleges, only about four out of ten obtain a 


Of those whom we do enroll in 


college degree. Of the six who do not obtain 


a degree, there is a small but important segment 


There 


are presently over two million students in our 


of high ability students found among them 


colleges, and they represent approximately 24% of 
the youth of college age. This percentage is in- 
creasing each year, but it still represents well under 
half of the college-age cohorts in the total popu- 
lation. 

The number of private institutions in our system 
exceeds the number of public institutions, although 
the public institutions now enroll a larger share of 
the total student population. In the years ahead, 
this share will probably increase. 

Society is understandably concerned with the 
number who should be educated in our higher edu- 
cational system. Truman’s Commission on Higher 
Education recommended that we should educate the 
top 49 The 
Commission on Financing Higher Education recom- 


of high school graduating classes. 


mended that we should educate the top quarter of 
While educators argue on 
who 


high school graduates. 


philosophic grounds about those should be 
educated, parents and children as consumers com- 
bine to move into higher education a population 
remarkably unlike the population defined in the 
two reports cited above. 


For example, in the State of Minnesota in Sep- 
tember 1953, on the basis of a single measure of 
ibility, 28 
from the botton half of their high school graduat- 
and only 44° of 


freshmen were from the top quarter of their high 


of all native college freshmen were 


ing classes, all native college 


school classes. Two of the colleges within the pub 


lic state university were more selective of their 


freshman populations than all but one of the pri- 
colleges of the When McConnell’s 
studies are completed, it is likely that similar fig- 


vate State. 
ures will be found in other states 

In much of the discussion about higher educa 
tion, its diversity is presented as a highly important 


ind highly valued characteristic. Yet, if one looks 
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closely at diversity, particularly in respect to cur- 
ricular programs, diversity begins to look more 
like plain geographic replication, some of which is 
undoubtedly uneconomical, undesirable, and_ in- 
efficient. 

In terms of graduate training programs, a few 
facts are of 


considerable interest 


early (1945), reported that 15 


Hollis, quite 
universities pro- 
duced over 75° of the 22,509 PhDs granted from 
1930 to 1940. 


in the approximately 90 


These 15 institutions were included 
then em 

A later 
report (Knapp & Greenbaum, 1953) indicated that 
of all PhDs 
there were then 130 institutions 


institutions 
powered to grant the doctoral degrees. 


25 institutions produced nearly 75 
granted in 1950; 
empowered to grant the PhD. The most recent 
report, by the NEA Ojfice of Scientific Personnel 
(1958), indicates that 30 graduate schools, of the 
180 entitled to give the degree, have awarded at 
75% 


least 
1936 


of all PhD degrees in the two decades 
1956. It is this heavy concentration of ad 
vanced training programs that recent federal pro 
grams are aimed at; the hope is that more training 
centers can be brought into PhD production. At 
one major university, the median age of all PhDs at 
the time of receiving the degree was 30, and the 
median number of elapsed months from the ba 
calaureate to the PhD was 62. This finding has 
been generally replicated in other major graduate 
schools 

It is highly probable that the small number of 
institutions responsible for the greater share of 
PhD production is entirely encompassed within 
the 50 institutions listed by the National Science 
Foundation as holding 80—-90'% of federal research 
funds. Thus, the burden of graduate training and 
contract research rests disproportionately on a small 
group of institutions; this has a bearing on the 
problem of broadening the base of higher educa- 
tional activity. 

While higher education itself is the largest con 
of them find 


government service and 


sumer of PhDs—approximately 60% 
employment in education 
private industry and practice are currently employ- 
PhDs. Whether 
higher education can meet its replacement needs 
staff 
mented staffs under the pressures of mounting stu- 
From 1953 


ing approximately 4 of new 


for new and also meet its needs for aug- 


dent enrollments is a serious question 
through 1956, the percentage of new faculty mem 
bers holding the PhD degree throughout the coun 
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try dropped from 31 to 24, and this trend will 
apparently continue (National Education Associa- 
tion, 1957). This also bears on the possibility that 
we may fail in the years ahead to fulfill the varied 
demands placed upon us. 

Within our total economy, the evidence is fairly 
clear that a declining percentage of gross national 
product is going to the support of higher education, 
even though the absolute dollar amounts are clearly 
increasing. 

Within higher education itself, there are at least 
two severe conflicts of philosophy and outlook. 
The first of these often divides the public and the 
private institutions, setting them against each other 
in incorrect and invidious comparison. The second 
basic conflict, characteristic of the larger society 
of which higher education is a part, involves essen- 
tially a democratic versus an aristocratic orienta- 
tion on the part of faculties regarding who shall 
be educated and of what this education shall con- 
sist. This orientation shapes the decision making 
process in institution after institution in an in- 
determinate fashion. 

Finally, the criteria by which higher education 
evaluates the attainment of its goals are quite 
unclear, and there is little demonstrated efficiency 
of one set of means to these goals over any other 
set of means. The merit of an institution may lie 
not in what it does to students but in the students 
We 


consumers’ guide, and we have no Bureau of Stand- 


to whom it tries to do something. have no 


ards for higher education. 


This is the structure, then, that 1965 


by will 


enroll 3.7 million students and will be attempting 
It will face 


will 


to carry on its other missions as well. 


increasing demands for research: it face in- 


creasing competition for manpower; it is, by its 
local attachments, peculiarly resistant to change, to 
nationalizing, and to mobilizing along national lines 

These are the kinds of facts and predictions 
which lead to the possible conclusion that our 
higher educational system may not be strong enough 
to carry the burdens which the federal government 
wishes to place upon it unless our base is broadened 
and our procedures are modified. 


RESEARCH SUPPORT 


Let me touch now on the history of research 
need to 
The Na- 


support over the past decade. I do not 


document the volume of such support. 


tional Science Foundation superbly reports these 
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facts (Young & Wilson, 1956). I want to deal 
rather with the major philosophic and administra- 
tive issues that have been repeatedly raised as we 
have sought to mobilize the forces of science for 
the national welfare. As I have read some of the 
literature in this area, it occasionally seems to me 
that some of these issues are shibboleths or even 
red herrings and that higher education’s spokesmen 
have been on occasion inconsistent and possibly 
even motivated by purely local or institutional con- 
siderations. One gets the impression from these 
articles that the purity of higher education is in 
some way being compromised. For myself, I doubt 
that all virtue is the unique property of those in 
higher education. 

If it were possible to agree on a list of the 25 
“best” institutions prior to World War II, I pre- 
dict that the same 25 would appear on a similar 
list today in about the same relative rank order 
Within such a list we can find examples of the 
practice of all the sins and evils that have allegedly 
the concomitants federal 
search. I shall mention only a few of these evils: 


been of support of re- 
overemphasis on applied work, premium salaries 
excessive project staffs, classified research, widely) 
discrepant overhead policies, and staff raiding 

If I am correct about the consistency over time 
of the relative ranking of our greatest institutions, 
then I am led to conclude either that these evils 
are really not so evil, or that forces are at work 
to minimize the effects of the evils, or that the evil 
has not yet destroyed us but will do so at some 
time in the future. 

Alternatively, one might read history to indicate 
that no evil has been introduced into higher educa- 
tion by federal support that was not already in its 
blood to 
differentials within and between 


stream prior federal support. Salary 


faculties are not 


new. Not all PhD studies have been basic or im 
portant. Imbalance and competition for internal 
funds have been known by institutions for many 
years. Staff empires and raiding of personnel have 
long histories. Perhaps we should have looked to 
our social antibodies and their vaccine effect rather 
than viewing with philosophic alarm the rapidly 
increasing participation of the federal government 


as a source of support. 


Alleged Evils of Federal Support 


I should like to deal specifically and briefly with 
In 


six frequently alleged evils of federal support. 


IMPACT OF 


my opinion, only one of these is serious: a possible 
divergence of objectives between higher education 
and government agencies in teaching and research. 
“direction” of 


There is, first, the allegation of 


research. Several comments may be made on this 
topic. In the field of psychology, for example, the 
Young and Wilson data previously cited indicated 
So far 


as I can tell from my friends in other sciences, they 


good support for all segments of the field. 


do not feel particularly “directed.” In fact, they 
seem to retain a high degree of their basic cussed- 
ness about the subjects on which they will do 
research. 

It is appropriate also to point out that the fed- 
eral agencies have made extensive use of civilian 
advisory services either in the form of individual 
scientists or panels of scientists as consultants. If 
direction” can be demonstrated, these civilan ad- 
visory groups must bear some share of any blame 
that 


search programs. 


may ultimately be assessed for shaping re 

It is also interesting to note that in some of our 
newer fields, such as gerontology, the problems seen 
by government scientists on the firing line may not 
be of great interest to workers in protected institu- 
tional environments. In these new fields, too, ci- 
vilian advisory committees may be too critical of 
proposals, whereas the government scientists would 
often be more tolerant of beginning efforts in the 
new field. 

If “direction” of research is phrased in terms of 


massive financial support, it must be recognized 


that the very nature of this support, which far 


exceeds separate institutional resources, may pro- 
vide a breakthrough that is desperately needed by 
society. 

(1952), science is 


inevitably controlled by cultural, situational 


As Lanier has pointed out 
and 
personality variables; this has always been true 


In this context, government support becomes one 


variable of the many forces operating to give 


“direction” to research 

Note also in this connection that the role of the 
private foundations must be assessed. They have 
shown patterns of changing directions and chang- 
ing operations either on their own initiative or in 
accommodation to government developments. By 
the criterion of responsiveness to the scientific fra- 
ternity, government research agencies compare most 


favorably with private foundations 
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If by “direction” of research there is the impli- 


cation that certain fields of scholarly activities are 
neglected, I doubt that this can be clearly demon- 
strated when one Jooks at the overall pattern of 
financial support upon which scholars and scien- 
tists depend. In this problem, one must analyze 
carefully the changing pattern of distribution of 
internal as well as external funds with which an 
institution carries on its research program 

And, finally, with respect to this matter of “dire 
tion” it is historically frequent in science that the 
best laid “programs” go awry or move into terrain 
not previously scouted when the programs were 
devised at the armchair level (Guetzkow, 1951). 

So much for the matter of direction of research 
Let us look for a moment at the allegation of an 
applied emphasis. In like 


to quote Melton’s observation on our tendency to 


this context, I should 
define basic research as “what I want to do, what- 
ever that is, and whenever the mood strikes me,’ 
whereas applied research is “research which some 
one else wants me to do, with his own practical 
purpose in mind.” This observation, at the 1952 
Pittsburgh symposium on current trends in psy- 
chology, has a certain timelessness about it. Cer 
tainly, contract research will be selective. This is 
equally true of research supported by foundations 
and by all other agencies. But it is also true that 
the best contract research, like all other good re 


search, will be generalizable research, as Laniet 
pointed out in the citation already given 

I find this allegation difficult to cope with on 
another basis. The true boundaries of basic versus 
applied research have not yet been mapped, except 
at the polar extremes, for the many disciplines with 
which we deal. In reviewing proposals submitted 
for support and in considering the methodological 
sophistication of the various fields of science and 
scholarly work, one man’s application may be an 
other man’s development and still a third man’s 
basic research 


The 


government has persisted in the support of often- 


record would also show that the federal 


times unpopular fields of endeavor where the proba- 


bility of return on the research dollar was ex- 


ceedingly low. 

In this same context, my colleagues in the medi- 
cal and biological science fields remind me of the 
wide support that the clinical fields of medicine get 
for highly advertised disease entities. This support 


is often given to the detriment of more crucial 
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research in the basic biological sciences that would 
in the long run be more vital for the clinical fields. 

It is also to be noted that university investigators 
have developed considerable skill in shaping proj- 
ects to their own ends, whether these ends be good 
or bad in the eyes of any particular scientific jury. 
Furthermore, in this context, the government agen- 
cies are more than generous in bearing with inves- 
tigators. Ordinarily, projects operate under a 
highly delayed system of accountability, a system 
of accountability that is possibly slower than the 
rate of germination of scientific knowledge. 

A third alleged evil is that governmental financial 
support will be “capricious.” In a recent analysis 
of contracts supported by the Office of Naval Re- 
search (Darley, 1957), the average annual project 
budget ranged between 12 and 17 thousand dollars 
per year. 17% of the projects in force in 1956 
had originated between 1 January 1945 and 1 Janu- 
ary 1950, 38% of these projects had originated 
between 1 January 1950 and 1 January 1955, and 
of the projects in force had 
This is 
a better showing both in terms of longevity and 


the remaining 45% 
been in existence since 1 January 1955 


annual dollar amount than local institutional sup- 
port can probably make. Even the contracts no 
longer in force in ONR had lasted two years or 
more. Furthermore, progress has been made in 
dealings with the federal government in solving the 
problem of continuity and seeing the need for con- 
tinuity of research support. 

No one would deny that there have been capri 
cious decisions as a function of changing political 
controls, as a function of fundamentally bad con- 
or as a function of poor 
Yet, such de- 
cisions are not unknown at state legislative levels or 


tract letting procedures, 
continuity in government agencies. 


in the policies of private foundations or in the 
policies of separate institutions. 

A fourth alleged evil in the relations between the 
federal government and higher education is defined 
as an imbalance between fields. This quite often 
may refer to total dollars spent or to total staff 
allocated or to total capital outlay 


J. W. Buchta prepared a study report for the 


National Science Foundation on this topic. In dis- 


cussing the findings, he indicated that he was un 
able to find evidence of this imbalance which could 
be clearly attributable to federal government sup- 
His measures of imbalance were the 
ratio of science staff to total staff and differential 


port patterns 
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enrollment increases within disciplines. In our own 
studies of graduate school enrollments at Minne- 
sota, we found that, in the years 1940, 1948, and 
1954, the same 12 broad fields out of the 80 or 
more in which we offer graduate training accounted 
for approximately half our total graduate enroll- 
These fields are as follows: agricultural bio- 
chemistry, chemistry, economics and business ad- 


ment. 


ministration, education, English, history, internal 
medicine, physics, political science, psychology, 
social work, and surgery. On the basis of these 
data, one would be hard put to it to document for 
the years under consideration a forced imbalance 
as a direct result of federal support patterns. 

It is said that the humanities and social sciences 
have suffered from this imbalance. Again, if we 
look at all sources of support for these fields, it is 
not clearly demonstrable that they are suffering in 
today’s society, whereas it is clearly demonstrable 
that a direct comparison in terms of dollar amounts 
between fields is not a fair one because of the dif- 
ferential costs of research in different areas. 

There is a remaining and complicated phase of 
imbalance, however, but I believe it is different 
from the one that exists as an alleged evil. There 
may be an imbalance between teaching and re- 
search; there is also an imbalance measured by the 
institutions sought out by graduate students. There 
is a further imbalance from which higher education 
suffers, caused by our competition for manpower 
with industrial salaries, with private practice in 
some specialties, and with the quasi-independent 
laboratories which seem to have grown up with very 
loose institutional connections and as means of 
evading various civil service structures and stric- 
tures. This kind of imbalance is not caused by 
federal support, but it is a difficulty that higher 
education constantly faces. 

The fifth alleged evil lies in the problem of 
project personnel and premium salaries, with the 
attendant raiding. 
However, one fact is forgotten in this problem, a 
fact that has been highlighted by a recent NEA 
report on faculty salaries (National Education As- 
1956). The situation with 
faculty salaries has been so bad so long that any 


problem of interinstitutional 


sociation, respect to 
solution was understandably seized upon to im- 
prove it. Coupled with the sorry state of faculty 
salaries were the truly urgent missions of various 
government agencies. These two forces certainly 


acted together and probably produced the phe- 
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nomenon of project personnel and premium salary 
payments. We should understand, however, that 
this was not a rape of the integrity of higher edu- 
cation; it was at best an easily accomplished 
seduction. 

If I interpret correctly the report of the Com- 
mittee on Institutional Policy of the 
American Council of Education (1954), project 


personne] and premium salaries were more often 


Research 


found in private institutions than in public insti- 
tutions. 

It follows also that the managerial aspects of 
large-scale research are somewhat diversionary of 
research personnel. And it should be obvious also, 
as many of my colleagues point out, that the very 
popularity of the physical sciences has placed a 
them which makes their 
tremely difficult. The administrations of some local 


burden upon task ex- 
institutions have urged the physical scientist to go 
out and find his own support, to get on the gravy 
train, to participate in the gentle rain of govern- 
mental gold. Pressures of this sort are certainly 
difficult to resist, but the origin of the pressures, 
be it noted, was not alone found in the federal 
government’s scientific agencies. 

We are left, of course, with the problem of allo- 
cated responsibility for the maintenance of the 


How is their 


Where will their retirement 


project staffs that have grown up 
tenure to be decided? 
allowances come from? Do these project staffs 
emerge side by side with institutional staffs under 
two truly different selection policies? These ques- 
tions remain to be answered, and I am sure they 
can be answered. 

rhe 
salaries, I think, was inevitable under the condi- 
tions of post-World War II. Yet this has not been 


an unmixed 


“evil” of project personnel and premium 


evil; a salary breakthrough at any 


point in a single institution of higher education 
leads the way to other breakthroughs, if only be- 
cause it maximizes the guilt feelings of administra- 
tors and permits the more articulate faculty mem- 
bers good grounds for complaining 

Like the long-term effects of radiation hazards, 
we do not yet know the full impact which may be 
found in the extent to which big salaries tend to 
suborn or pervert the basic interests of our next 
human 


manpower in a way not consonant with the indi- 


generation of scientists and redistribute 


vidual interests and abilities within the manpower 


pool. This issue warrants continuous study. 
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The last alleged difficulty in federal-institutional 
relationships centers around the differing objectives 
of higher education and of the federal government. 
Occasionally, my colleagues resent the buyer-seller 
setting in which government 
them. 
mental agencies ask us to use. 


agencies approach 
We resent the bid system that some govern- 
This leads to a kind 
of psychology of dependence in its most naked form. 
In actuality, those of us on faculties are always 
dependent on a variety of sources of support; but 
the symbols of this dependency are more subtle, and 
we resent an intrusion smacking so clearly of the 
market place. 

The frequent statement on the part of faculty 
members that a system of block grants would be 
superior to the present system of project support 
reflects in part the differences in the objectives of 
higher education and the objectives of the federal 
government. I might also point out that those who 
urge the system of block grants tend to assume that 
local institu 


all scientific wisdom resides at the 


tional level. A distinguished colleague of mine in 
chemistry points out, however, that the system of 
project support and project review permits various 
departments within his field to compare themselves 
In this 


regard, in a local self-survey that we recently con 


with their colleagues in other institutions. 


ducted, nearly all of our departments ranked them 
selves above some mythical national average in 
quality but below an equally mythical average it 
terms of local support. We do make comparisons 
The essential 


research but is not 


function of higher education in 


cludes restricted to research 
The central mission of government scientific agen 
cies must primarily emphasize research produc 
tivity. Herein lies a conflict that can only be 
resolved by patience and understanding and by the 
skills of staff 
themselves, with increasing frequency, are drawn 
think this matter of the 
differing objectives of the two institutions in society 
both 


The gov- 


government agency members who 


from academic ranks. I 


can be solved by accommodation on sides 
without loss of integrity on either side 
ernment agencies are coming to realize that their 
contractors in institutions have a multiform task to 


perform as members of higher educational units 


Benefits of Federal Support 


I have not dwelt at any length on the benefits 
of federal financial support in higher education. It 


would be unfair. however. to assume that these 
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are completely self-evident. 


mention. 


They deserve brief 


There is, first, the matter of increased publica- 
tion and more rapid communication in all fields 
of science. 

There is the inescapable benefit of the training 
of many more graduate students. 

Many institutions today have available equip- 
ment and facilities which they would never have 
as capital outlay items under their own financial 
resources. 

There have been staff improvement and upgrad- 
ing in many fields even though the relative institu- 
tional ranks may not have materially changed from 
field to field. 

The evidence is fairly clear as to the stability 
It is unlikely 
major political upheaval will seriously 


and adequacy of federal support. 
that 
disrupt longe-range federal support of science 


any 


There has been inescapably an improvement in 
the content of courses as the research man under 
government support goes into a classroom to bring 
his new and ever growing knowledge to students. 
In this regard, the onward movement of science is 
breaking up, with explosive force, the often archaic 
fields of 
knowledge and forcing us to look at the interstitial 


boundaries between departments and 


spaces between our classically organized disciplines 


A “CASE HISTORY 


As I 


by on this topic of federal support. 


indicated earlier, facts are hard to come 
They are also 
subject to alternative explanations in terms of our 
perceptions and belief systems. It may be well to 
close, then, with a crude kind of scientific datum: 
a case history of the institution with which I am 


most closely acquainted. The evidence here comes 


from a series of self-studies and from my interpre- 


tation of our own local scene. 
54, total 
expenditures at the University of Minnesota in- 


From 1938-39 to 1953 the research 


creased by a factor of 13.5 


In the year 1938-39, 


7c of our research expenditures came from fed 


eral contracts and appropriations, 23° from state 


contracts and appropriations, 26% from founda 


tions and business awards, and 23° from internal 


allocations. By 1953-54, the respective percent- 


ages were as follows: 63, 11, 19, and 6. I am sure 


that analyses of research expenditures in other 


major institutions would show the same _phe- 
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nomenon of increasing absolute dollar amounts, to- 
gether with highly crucial proportionate shifts in 
sources. 

In 1939-40, about 50% of our faculty published 
By 1953-54, 36% of our 
Are 


in some scholarly form. 
faculty published in comparable form. our 
good men being spread too thin by managerial 
During this 
Were 


the faculty less able research 


responsibilities? interval, our faculty 


almost doubled in size. the new additions to 
men or less able to 
engage in research because of the concomitant en- 
rollment increases over the interval under con- 
sideration? 

With respect to our research expenditure in- 
creases, our interpretation is that these represent 
the following factors: the doing of more expensive 
all kinds of 


research, and an increase in the total amount of 


research, straight cost increases in 


research done. An increase of 13.5 in our research 
expenditures is a much faster rate of increase than 
was shown by total university expenditures, but our 
best judgment is that this was a normal growth in 
terms of societal demands. 

With regard to the 


research support, which I have already mentioned, 


distribution of sources of 


several factors may be seen. There is, first, an 
increased dependence on the federal government 
There is, second, by the nature of this increase, a 
difficulty with state legislators who understandably 
may take the attitude that, if we can get so much 
from the federal government, they, therefore, may 
not need to support us at proportionally increased 
rates. 

Within this 


have resolved an internal issue with regard to the 


changing pattern of support, we 


allocation of research overhead: we have seen to 
it that some portion of research overhead goes to 


We 


in administrative safeguards 


the support of research on all fronts. have, 


we believe, built by 
common faculty agreement, against governmental 
“domination”: we oppose in general the classified 
contract, we oppose in general the project personnel 
idea, we oppose in general charging off substantial 
amounts of tenure salaries to contract support, and 
we oppose in general a cumbersome administrative 
that might overemphasize 


research organization 


contract income. 


Our reading of our own growth factors in re- 


search expenditures has led us to the conclusion 
that this growth has not been harmful to the teach 
ing enterprise; in fact, there is some feeling that 
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the declining publication rate in the faculty indi- 
cates some harm to the university’s research enter- 
prise, in the face of teaching demands from enroll- 
ment increases 

So far as our administration of internal research 
funds is concerned, we maintain a powerful system 
of faculty committees with a high degree of inter- 
locking membership and with a considerable aware- 
ness of the problem of balancing internal and 
There 


when it was difficult to assemble some of these 


external funds. have even been occasions 
faculty committees by virtue of the fact that they 
were in Washington working for government organi 
zations as civilian consultants! This form of inter 
locking faculty committee structure has obviously 
it has, 


the seeds of oligarchy in it; but of equal 


importance, the strength of informal coordination 
and informal social control of university-wide polli- 
cies. So far as possible within this framework, we 
have not proliferated administrative or budgetary 
units for research only, with consequent divorce 
from teaching responsibilities 

We have 


ments as a unit to find how much hidden research 


studied one of our academic depart 


support comes from local funds. It was of con- 
siderable significance to discover that the university 
puts this 


measured in percentage of faculty time, as is re- 


into research in area as much money, 


ceived in the direct and indirect costs borne by 


contracts or the direct grants-in-aid to the field 
in question 
I make that the 


University of Minnesota has been all-wise or all- 


no claim in this case history 


seeing in handling its research problems and its 
other objectives in higher education. I use this 
case history rather to illustrate the dynamic aspects 
of the problem of maintaining some equilibrium of 
goals within a university that carried a substantial 
share of federal-state responsibility 

Let me essay a venture into history. It seems 
to me that the past decade has witnessed the accel 
eration of a trend that has had a very long evolu- 
tion in the United States: this evolution may be 
described as the mobilization of science and tech 
The phases of this 
evolution and its high points are written large in 
the following examples: the Morrill Act of 1862, 
National 
Academy of Sciences founded by Abraham Lincoln; 
the National Research World War I 


Woodrow Wilson’s many congres- 


nology in the national interest 


creating the land grant institution; the 
Council of 


and time; the 


sional acts relating to agricultural research and 
service; the OSRD and NDRC of World War II: 
the ONR, the RDB, and the National Science 
Foundation which came on the scene after World 
War IT. 

Always this evolutionary development has been 
a compromise between federal and local issues and 


needs and objectives. There remain many problems 


to solve in mobilizing science in the national inter- 
est. We must define the role of the small college 
We must attend to the geographic distribution of 
brains. We must maintain a teaching strength and 
force that will provide us with continuing supplies 
of competent students 

But if we realize the evolutionary nature of these 
developments. we can, I am sure, find the touch 
stones by which to make future decisions 

\ major factor that will assist us in the years 
to come is to be found, in my judgment, in the 
appearance on the scene of the government research 
administrator as an intermediary between the fed 
This 


new race of administrators tends to be drawn from 


eral agency and the universities and colleges 
the academic disciplines. They deal with their own 
colleagues, therefore, in the formulation and estab 
lishment of research projects that meet the needs of 
particular investigators and at the same time meet 
the needs of national interests. They interpret their 
disciplines to the administrators of large-scale gov- 
This 


research administrators have been 


ernment programs dual role is not 


easy 
But where these 


given authority to operate, I believe they have 


smoothed the way for the inevitable partnership 


between the federal government and the several 


institutions of higher education 

I return briefly to one of my opening statements: 
those in the major institutions of higher education 
and those representing the scientific enterprise of 
the federal 


government are today completely de 


pendent upon each other. I have every confidence 
that this relationship can be wisely managed, in 


such a way that both national and local interests 


can be met and strengthened 
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THE PROBLEM OF DIVISIONAL STRUCTURE 


APA POLICY 


ROM the time of formation of the present 
APA in 1944, 
pressed, often vociferously, with its divisional 


dissatisfaction has been ex 


structure. It is often said, with some accuracy, 
that we have no divisional structure; we have a 


disorderly array of divisions. Many proposals 
have been made for simplification. At its meeting 
in September 1958, the APA Council asked the 
Policy and Planning Board to continue to study 
the problem. 

The immediate reasons for Council's request seem 
to have been its own reluctance in admitting Divi 
sion 22, the National Council for the Study of Dis- 
ability; reports that several additional groups, each 
meeting the formal By-Law requirements, will seek 
admission in the near future; and the belief that 
APA has no clear policy in this respect. 

The 1959 Policy and Planning Board has com 
pleted its study. 


forced change in the existing divisional structure 


It is unanimously opposed to any 


The pursuit of orderliness is superficially attractive 
The 


key issues are those of unity among psychologists 


but unnecessary and potentially dangerous. 


centralization and decentralization of functions, and 
freedom to represent diversity of interest in or 
ganization. Considered below are the purposes and 
functions of APA and its components, its boards 
and committees, its state affiliates, and its divisions, 
in their historical development and in their inter- 
relations with respect to the key issues. Previous 


proposals for divisional reorganization are dis- 


cussed; none provides a suitable basis for reor 
ganization. 

If the P&PB’s policy is accepted, APA will face 
a number of problems which are associated with 
APA divisions 
Such problems include crowding and confusion at 
size; the 


mum sizes for admission, maintenance, and repre- 


the large and growing number of 


the Annual Convention; Council mini 
sentation in Council of new divisions; multiple divi 
sional membership; and multiple voting for Coun 
cil representatives. In none of these problems is 
there adequate reason for divisional reorganization 
Suggestions concerning them are made below 

In the conclusion to this report, P&PB recom 
mends a positive policy for the guidance of Coun- 


cil in considering applications for divisional status 


AND PLANNING BOARD: 1959 


THE PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS OF APA 


rhe present APA was formed in 1944 to develop 
psychology as a science, as a profession, and as a 
means of promoting human welfare. It was formed 
by an Intersociety Constitutional Convention of 
nine, separate and more or less competitive, na 
tional societies which met at the instigation of the 
The 
Emergency Committee had been set up by six of 


NRC Emergency Committee in Psychology 
the nine societies ' to mobilize psychologists for ac 
tion in the war, because no single one of the socie 
The 
Emergency Committee’s Subcommittee on Survey 
and Planning (Yerkes, 1942a, 1942b) found it diffi 
cult to secure the use of psychology even when it 


ties could speak for or to all psychologists 


was badly needed. It found it hard to place com 
petent psychologists in places where they would be 
There was widespread ignorance of our 


rhe 


turn for 


useful 


subject, even among fellow scientists war 


agencies did not know where to advice 


about us. These wartime difficulties arose on a 
prewar background of concern within psychology 
about the adequacy of our professional training, 
and our competitive socie 


our ethical standards, 


ties. As psychology is the major basis for men- 
tal engineering, the subcommittee said, plans are 
needed to professionalize it steadily and wisely, so 
that its applications will keep pace with its scien 
tific development. 

Looking beyond the war, the subcommittee called 
for a higher degree of unity of spirit and action 
umong psychologists. It called for unity to im 
prove professional training and to create occupa- 
tional specialties within the field, to regulate pro 
fessional conduct, to obtain recognition and service 


opportunities through publicity and placement serv 


ices, to publish journals, to develop projects to ad 


vance psychology, and to create psychological serv 


Psycho 
Applied 


hological Study of So 


1 The nine societies included the old American 
logical Association, the American Ass« 
Psychology, the Society for the Psy 

ial Issues, the Society of Experimental Psychologists, the 
Psychometric National Institute of Psychol 
National Council of W hologists, De 
partment of Psychology of tl American Te 
tion, and Section I of t merican As 


Advancement of Science The first six were the 


lation tor 


Society th 
wy, the men 
chers Associa 
sociation for the 
constituent 
the 


members of 
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ices conceived as public service rather than as pri- 
vate practice. 

The idealism of this call for unity, and its con- 
cern for the professional and applied aspects of our 
science, are obvious in the pages of the subcom- 
mittee’s reports. The ideals of promoting human 
welfare and of public service, and the difficulties 
of application when application was needed, set the 
stage for the single, centralized, “federal” society 
that APA has become. 

The ideals and the need for unity to promote 
their realization remain important today, perhaps 
As some kind of 
1984, 


comes closer with the advance of the science of psy 


more important than in 1944 
brave new world, some variant on Orwell's 


chology, it becomes more difficult to solve the con- 
tinuing ethical problem of the use of knowledge to 
control the behavior of others. Increased knowl- 
edge makes it easier to secure support for science, 
to apply science to meet the needs of private inter- 
est, and to secure individual reward for professional 
effort. Asa result the profession grows, and growth 
makes it harder te hold professional standards high 
Psychologists need to be united to hold their stand- 
ards high. They need the kind of organization 
which promotes a censensus of opinion among com- 
petent psychologists from widely varying back- 
grounds. 

Unity, the original subcommittee noted, is best 
promoted by a form of organization which requires 
The 


characteristics of a 


it but permits and even encourages diversity. 


subcommittee considered the 


number of national societies for other professions 
typifying the following kinds of organization: 


An intersociety council performing a few functions 


\ federation of autonomous societies delegating more func 


tions to an executive council 


a single society with functionally diversi 


Unification into 


fied divisions and a strong central service office 


The subcommittee favored the third alternative 
The Constitutional Convention agreed (J. E. An 
derson, 1943: Hilgard, 1943) A loose federation 
was unsuitable. a monolithic structure 
was not desired; the new APA should be flexible 


However, 


with regard to centralization and decentralization 
Autonomous divisions should be created for every 


2 The American Association for the Advancement of Sci 


ence, the Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology, the American Medical Association, the United En 


gineering Trustees, the American Institute of Physics, and 


the American Chemical Society 
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pre- 
Divi- 
sions might be separate corporate organizations, but 
they need not be so. Only general functions should 
be delegated by the divisions to the Central Office 
and all specific functions should be reserved to the 


interest group in psychology, including the 
established societies and their subdivisions. 


divisions. The convention’s decisions were criti- 
cized as placing too much power in the hands of 
the divisions (E. E. Anderson, 1944); nevertheless 
the organized psychologists of the time adopted the 
APA and AAAP merged, SPSSI 
became a division, the other organizations remained 
outside but most of their members joined the new 
APA. 

From 1944 to 1957, the APA followed the path 
of centralization, insofar as APA legislation and ac 


new constitution. 


tion on professional matters were concerned. Con 
sistently, the representatives of the diverse divi 
sions have voted for central and federal, not divi 
sional, action on professional affairs. A search of 
the successive reports of the Recording Secretaries 
the 


decisions made at any convention called for action 


seldom reveals that more than one of many 
by a division as such, or even by a small group of 
divisions. True, the 


Central Office staff repeatedly consulted with divi 


officers, Council members 


sion officers. They commonly chose individuals of 
special competence for a given committee assign- 
ment from one division rather than another. But 
they usually did these things informally rather than 
organizationally, and they sought special compe 
tence rather than representation of a special in- 
terest. 
Centralization appears to have been wise, 

haps inevitable, 
functions to be performed somewhere within APA 


when considered in terms of the 


he original subcommittee (Yerkes, 1943) formu- 


lated the functions of the new APA as follows 


Public relations and the focalization of prestig« 
Articulation with other professions 

Publication of journals 

Holding scientific meetings 

Survey and planning for the profession 
Promotion of scientific research 
Promotion of the social utilization of the science 
Training programs 

Certification 

Personnel and placement office 

Protection against fraudulent claims 


Regulation of professional conduct 
I 


Only a few of these functions are suitable for 


reference to a group organized around a special i 
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terest. Publishing journals, holding scientific meet- 
ings, and promotion of scientific research perhaps 
least require federal action; although such action 
may be helpful even for these and might be harm- 
ful only if the federal authority lost sight of the 
need for diversity or became incompetent. For the 
rest of the functions, APA needs to be alert to the 
dangers of special interest. 

Thus the modern APA began as a federal gov- 
ernment. By the repeated actions of a Council 
composed of the elected representatives of special 
interest, it has evolved into a highly centralized 
federal government. Council actions have not sug- 
gested that APA is a “confederacy” of its divisions 
Council representatives have seldom acted as pro- 
tagonists of special interest. They have acted as 
independent, competent citizens of a federal union 
of diverse interests. 
hibited a felt 
\PA’s functions. 


In so doing they have ex- 
need for federal action on most of 

It is probable that some of the agitation for divi- 
sional reorganization reflects a desire to be free of 
the burden of performance of some of these func 
tions or of the controls inherent in some of them 
The present P&PB holds, in agreement with the 
founding fathers, that all the 
sary and must be. performed in such a way that 


functions are neces 
performance of any one is not incompatible with 
performance of the others 


APA Boards and Committees 


Centralization brought so many problems to 
Council that time was lacking for suitable discus- 
As a result, APA boards 


The November 1957 


sion of many of them. 
and committees proliferated. 
issue of the American Psychologist listed 39 boards 
and committees; plus the Conference of State Psy- 
chological Associations; plus 13 sets of representa- 
tives to other organizations such as AAAS, NRC, 
ADI, etc.; plus ABEPP, APF, and ABPS. Each 
submitted independent reports to the Board of Di- 
Board Council 


forced into “rubber stamping” many proposals. In 


rectors and Council. and were 
effect, power, centralized away from unstructured 
divisions, had been decentralized into unstructured, 
even if federal, boards and committees. 

In 1957 a hierarchy of committees was established. 
The reports of 18 committees and 10 sets of rep- 
resentatives to other organizations, plus the work 
of CSPA, were channeled through the newly cre- 
Boards of Scien 


ated Professional Affairs and of 
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tific Affairs. As a result the 1458 Council felt more 
confidence in rubber stamping minor proposals and 
found time to discuss the more difficult issues, such 
as divisional structure. 


The State Associations 


Combined in time with the decision to create a 
channeled hierarchy of committees was the decision 
to give the state associations direct representation 
in Council and to abolish the Conference of State 
Psychological Associations. There have 
been one negative and two positive motives to this 
decision. 


seem to 


On the negative side was a desire to head 
off any separatist trend which might develop as the 


states and their conference grew stronger. Unity 
was still felt to be desirable. 

On the positive side were the need for direct con 
tact in Council with people concerned about com 
mon problems arising locally and the hope that ac- 
tion on many professional problems could be de 
centralized to local groups. With a strong Board 
of Professional Affairs stimulating common policy, 
decentralized, local action might be taken without 
danger to unity. 

The close affiliation of the states with APA, rep- 
resented by their direct participation in Council 
of societies which are 


produces a “confederation” 


relatively independent bodies. Except in a few 
specified ways, state by-laws and actions do not 
have to conform with one another’s or with APA’s 
It is too early to predict just how this confederated 
relation will develop. Since the states already have 
legislative and action functions, they could readily 
become subordinate governmental units of APA, as 
suming that they take a federal attitude as the 
divisions have done. Legal questions and questions 
concerning tax exemption may force APA into seek 
ing a federal union with the states, without, P&PB 
hopes, prejudicing decentralization of some func 
tions to the states. Until the course of develop- 
ment of this confederacy with the states is more 
cle arly foreseen, it would appear to be inap pro 
priate to suggest a change in divisions with respect 
to the performance of professional functions, par 
ticularly those related to ethics 


placement. 


and personnel 


The Divisions 


The APA By-Laws state that the divisions pro- 
vide for the major scientific and professional inter 
APA 


ests of the members of Divisions may be 
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separate corporations, as Division 9 is, but their 
by-laws and practises must conform in so many re- 
spects with those of APA that all divisions can be 
considered as integral parts of APA. 
Divisions elect their own members—within stand- 
ards set by APA for Associates, Members, and Fel- 
lows. Divisions arrange their own programs at the 
Annual Convention—within a general APA frame- 
work and a quota on time. Divisions establish 
their own committees—subject to APA review of 
subject matter. A division may administer a jour- 
nal—but a recent Policy and Planning Board 
(Beach, 1953) has pointed out that divisions are 
seldom suited to administer grants or enter into 
other obligations partaking of the nature of con- 
in all respects 
And by prac- 


tracts. A division is autonomous 
not covered by the APA By-Laws. 
tice, as well as law, divisions accept Council rulings. 

It is easier to specify the limits on divisional 
than By 
and large, divisions seem to serve chiefly as infor- 
Many 


freedom to define divisional functions. 


mation centers. They provide for meetings. 
issue newsletters. Some are considering the estab- 
lishment of their own journals. 
channel of communication to and from Council. 
Some divisions have conducted special projects 
of their own, and all, probably, have had special 
By and 


They provide a 


committees investigating special topics 
large, however, such projects and committees do 
not seem to result in proposals for divisional legis- 
They call for action by indi- 
Thus, the divisions 


lation and action. 
viduals or by APA as a whole. 
have come to serve less as subordinate governments 
than as information centers 

Divisions also recognize merit within their spe- 
cial area of interest. Through election to divisional 
office, committees, membership and fellowship, they 
cast up into prominence individuals with special 
In so doing 
they serve an important function for APA. ZJ¢ is 


chiefly by wav of the divisions that APA finds the 


competence and special background 


Other Afi 


NRC, AAAS 
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specialists needed for suitable federal action, as well 
as a Council which is representative of all kinds of 
psychologists. It is doubtful that a reduced num- 
ber of divisions could perform this function so well 
as our present divisions do. 

Figure 1 defines the present organization of APA 
as described above. At the time of formation of 
APA, the divisions might well have been shown be 
tween the members and the Council 


PREVIOUS PROPOSALS FOR DIVISIONAI 
REORGANIZATION 


Agitation for divisional reorganization began with 
the modern APA (Doll, 1946). Noting the dis 
satisfaction, the 1945 Committee on the Constitu 
tion (Hilgard, 1945) assured the members that vot 
ing for divisional officers did not commit the mem 
bership to the original list of 18 divisions. Later 
that same year, a Committee on Divisional Organi 
zation proposed reduction of the 18 to 8; the divi 
sion officers did not welcome so great a reduction 
(D. Wolfle, 1946). Nor, apparently, has any suc- 
ceeding proposal found enthusiastic support from 
the officers, or the members, of the divisions most 
affected. 

Successive reorganization proposals have noted 
the variety of “dimensions” on which our divisions, 
our interests, or our work distribute. The general 
reaction to the variety has been to propose the 
elimination of some dimensions as proper bases for 
divisional organization and to seek order by using 
only one or two dimensions. The more important 
proposals are listed in Table 1, with reference to 
the source of the proposal shown at the head of 
each list. The Sanford (1955) proposals, one of 
which appears to have Adkins’ 
(1954) factor analysis of multiple division mem- 
berships, were submitted to a sample membership 
The results of the survey do not suggest 


been based on 


survey. 
that a substantial majority desired a change. 
Some of the proposals appear to be based on the 
assumed meaning of divisional titles in relation to 
the chosen dimensions, although Doll (1946) cau 
tioned against the dangers of name interpretation 
Clearly, all the proposals are heavily affected by 


the size of the divisions existing at the time of the 


proposal, in spite of the fact that the name of a 


small division occasionally appears in a list. It is 
unlikely that any proposal could be adopted in our 


democratic organization unless based on size of 


Mie 
Boards a Council ar 
State Affiliats Related, Unatfiliat 
(hi, BEPP, ABPS, API 
Divisi 
Fic. 1. The organization of APA eee 
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rABLE ! 


PROPOSALS FOR Divts 


General-Esthetics Experimenta! Genera 


Physiological Evaluation Experimenta 


Comparative Measurement 


Theoretica 


Physiologica 
Personality-Socia Quantitative 
Development 


Educational! Social 


Experiment: Developmental! 
Measurement 


Psychometri Clinical-Abnormal 


Society Industrial- Business 
Social-SPSSI 


Abnorr 


Personne!-Industria 


Clinical 


Child-Education: 


the existing divisions. Nevertheless, Helen Wollfle 
(1948) pointed out that size and 


divisions are not highly 


“strength” of 
though 
strength. And a 
previous Policy and Planning Board (Boring, 1949) 
queried whether we really wish to oust a viable, 
but protesting, little group—ousting, apparently, is 
what it would take, today as in 1949. Divisional 


names and size are dangerous euides to the use of 


correlated, even 
size was one of her criteria of 


force. 

In an effort to protect the integrity of small 
groups, several proposals have called for the crea 
tion of superdivisions, subdivided into something 
like the 


divided in turn to interest groups, something like 


larger present divisions, possibly sub- 


the smaller present divisions. Thus, a hierarchy is 
proposed, presumably with channels and controls 
The superdivisions would have governmental func- 
tions; divisions or interest groups would not (Policy 
and Planning Board, “Yellow Peril,” 1956). The 
suggestion that the interest 
groups be freed entirely of control by the super- 


has also been made 
divisions as well as of governmental responsibility : 
but, as Raimy pointed out in the “Yellow Peril,’ 
this provides for a greater degree of disorder than 
now exists. Jn whatever form a reduction in the 


number of divisions is proposed, its advantages 


must be great to offset the inevitable loss in repre 
sentation in Council of different kinds of psycholo 
gists 


It is curious that the suggestion has been made 
repeatedly to base divisions or superdivisions on 
one or two only of the numerous dimensions on 


ONAI 


REORGANIZ 


Genera General! 


Experimenta Experimenta 
Quantitative Evaluation 


Development Developmenta 


Personalit Personality an 
Social 

Clinica 

Industria 

Personne 

Educationa 

Counseling 

Sx hool 


Human Engi: 


which present divisions seem to be distributed. Are 
than 
If the dimensions are realistic and perma 


some dimensions really of less significance 


others? 
nent, then each dimension must be available for 
use or the stage will be set for a constant struggle 
Consider the list 


ing by the 1951 Committee on Intraprofessional 


to express it in disguised form 
Relations (Shartle, 1951) of the eight parameters 


required to describe a psychologist: 


Institutional Title tudent, staff member, chairman, et 


Title 


study, practice, research, etc 


nal Organi 


Activity 


Skill 


Professic ation associate, fellow, 


Type ot 
behavioral observatior 


diagnosis 


Specific 


€ 
Theoretical Orientation 
Content—perception, motivati 


General Work Locak 


Spe 


education, government 


ific Locale—specific institution and place 


The 195] 


gories of type of activity and specific skill as the 


committee regarded the functional cate 


’ for divisional organization 
the APA has the 
informational groupings of 


most “dynamic 


However. seen existence of 


every type indicated 


above plus possibly one additional: 
Subjects—child, anin 


Examples of the groupings, not necessarily for- 


mally organized but potential or actual permanent 
organizations nevertheless, are: Psi Chi, depart- 
mental chairmen, a Skinnerian group, Rorschachers 
motivational researchers, Air Force psychologists 
To take future 


groupings every parameter 


state associations, etc care of 


large and permanent 


must be available. Actual use of every parameter 


$93 
Doll. 1946 Wolfle. 1040 Sanford. 19 P&PI 56 Raimy, 1956 
Yell Per Yell vw Perl 
al.« 
Clinical-Guidance 
Personne!- Business 
G ance Industria 
| 
Business-Industria 
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as the basis for a superdivision would give the 

“federal government” a logical place to which to 

turn for advice on every kind of problem likely 

to face psychologists. 

The trouble with any superdivision concept is 
that we are dealing with information centers. Psy- 
chologists do not want their’ information straight 
and undiluted. They want information on specific 
work places contaminated with information on con- 
tent, on specific skill, etc. Some want one kind of 
contamination, some another; and no one is very 
consistent in this respect from time to time. A 
hierarchy can block the flow of information de- 
sired, perhaps because it produces an order which 
becomes irrelevant as needs change. Jnformation 
centers have no great need to be organized in an 
orderly way, and there may be dangers in orderli- 
ness as well as advantages. 

It is particularly noteworthy that no published 


proposal for divisional reorganization has dealt 


positively with the additional functions to be per- 


formed by a reduced number of presumably 


stronger divisions, or superdivisions. Stronger 


(i.e., larger) divisions would permit decentraliza- 
tion of more functions from the Council and the 
Central Office, the “Yellow Peril” but ex- 
cept for improved scientific meetings, it does not 
As listed above, the func- 


Savs; 


specify which functions. 
tions of APA are not, for the most part, proper 
functions to be decentralized to interest groups, 
whether the interests be highly specific or some- 
Although the problem of the 
Annual to 


lightly, many successful scientific meetings have 


what less specific. 
Convention is not be dismissed too 
been held by small groups of psychologists 

If the divisions were to be given additional func- 
tions, they could only perform them effectively by 
setting up their own bureaucracy. A number of 
small bureaucratic groups might have an advan- 
tage over the present concentrated Central Office in 
terms of initiative and responsiveness and in that 
any one of them could fail to perform effectively 
without disastrous effects on the whole of organ- 
On the other hand,.an APA based 


on a small number of strong divisions, each with its 


ized psychology. 


own bureaucracy and clearly defined interest, might 
lead us a long way back in our history toward the 
loose confederacy from which we began to emerge 
in 1944. 
Council and a Council more responsive to special 


It might produce a less representative 


interest. It might prejudice the role of the states 
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in decentralization. It might force the organiza- 
tional expression of emerging new interests outside 
the APA structure. It might, to be sure, have few 
serious implications for the development of science 
or the enhancement of the status and fortunes of 
individual psychologists. But it might seriously 
prejudice the continuing unity needed to solve the 
growing ethical problems being created by the ad- 
vance of science and the fortunes of individual psy- 
Here is the heart of the problem of 
Viewing it as such, no 


chologists. 
divisional reorganization. 
proposal for reorganization is made by the present 
Policy and Planning Board. 


PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH A LARGI 


NUMBER 


AND 
GROWING OF DIVISIONS 


The Convention. Active, emergent, and major 
interests must be given time at the Annual Con 
So, well-established 


groups, as well as the business meetings in which 


vention. too, must interest 


divisions have an opportunity to interact with 
Council, and the informal groups and committees 
which bring people from many divisions together 
The established divisions have begun to try out 
new ways of living within their time quota and 
have responded to criticism that their papers are 
too specific by holding symposia and inviting speak 
ers of general interest. Something of value may be 
lost in the substitution of the general for the spe 
cific. Nevertheless, the pressure on time will in 
crease. It appears that convention time quotas are 
really set by lack of space at the hotels and public 
auditoria. 

In the convention cities there are universities 
which are barred for use by the convention as a 
whole. P&PB recommends the APA explore the 
possibility of securing university space in the con- 
vention city for use by one or a few divisions at 
a time. Such divisions could schedule their spe 
cific papers in groups at the university, reserving 
their space at the Annual Convention proper for 
papers ard meetings of more general importance 
to psychology as a whole. Many members would 
welcome a relatively quiet day on the campus dur 
ing a period otherwise spent in the confusion at the 
hotels. 
space should defray any out-of-pocket expenses in- 
curred by APA in securing it. 

Council Size. With the growth in membership 
the addition of the states, and the prospect of a 


growth in number of divisions, Council will grow 


The divisions using the supplementary 
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too large for effective discussion. Redistribution 
will soon be required. P&PB regards it to be more 
important that each of the diverse organized inter- 
ests have some representation than that each be 
P&PB re- 


the divisions, as 


represented in proportion to its size. 
that 
integral parts of APA, should have a greater total 


gards it to be self-evident 
representation than the states, as affiliated organi- 
zations only. P&PB recommends that redistribu 
tion be undertaken in accordance with these prin- 
ciples when the Council approaches a size of 115 
representatives and that redistribution restore the 
Council to a size of about 85 representatives 
Minimum Sizes for Divisions. However desir 
able it may be to recognize diversity in organiza 
tion, new divisions do increase the overhead 
P&PB recommends that the lower limit required 
to consider a petition to establish a new division 
be expressed as a proportion of the total APA mem 
bership existing in the year of submission of the 
petition and that this lower limit be set at 1%, a 
this 


limit only from 10 


figure which at time would raise the lower 


to about 175 petitioners. 
Disestablishment of a division is likely to pro 
than rejection of a pe- 
P&PB 


which a 


duce greater disharmony 
tition for establishment of a new division 


recommends that the lower limit below 
division must be disestablished remain unchanged 
from its present level of 100 members 

Should a division, once established, drop below 
the level of 1°% of APA membership, it should lose 
one of the two Council representatives permitted it 
under the current APA By-Laws. 

Multiple Division Membership and Multiple Vot 
ing No 


mended 


change in present practises is recom 
P&PB members ranged from neutral to 
enthusiastic in favoring multiple divisional mem 
bership: the neutral appeared to be influenced by 
doubts of the motives of those who join many divi 
sions, but all appeared to be united in considering 
the right of multiple divisional membership to be 


i support to increased participation in APA affairs 


P&PB divided sharply on the question of multiple 


voting: some regarded multiple voting as an in 


tolerable violation of democratic principles, while 
others were willing to tolerate the violation in the 
interests of simplicity of voting procedures and in 


It should be 
of the APA membership were 


creased participation in APA affairs. 
noted that only 13 
seriously concerned about multiple voting in San 


ford’s (1955) sample 


DIVISIONAL STRUCTURI 


A POSITIVE POLICY WITH RESPECT TO THI 


ADMISSION OF NEW DIVISIONS 


To summarize, the modern APA was formed to 
foster a spirit of unity in thought and aciion among 
psychologists. Unity is a continuing, probably a 
federal’ 


APA 


has centralized the performance of its functions to 


growing, need. Unity is fostered by a 


government, in which diversity is recognized 


a structured array of boards and committees, but 
it has begun to decentralize some of the profes 
Divi 
sions are not appropriate units for the performance 
The di 


visions are information centers. It is unnecessary 


sional functions to the state associations 


of the professional functions of the APA 
struc 


and may be dangerous to create an orderly 


tured array of information centers \ radical 
forced reduction in the number of divisions and a 
denial of organizational status to emerging inter 
ests might encourage separatism and competition 
among psychologists. A diversity of divisions pro 
duces a Council composed ol independent, com 
petent citizens, a Council representative of the va 
riety of interests and backgrounds of psychologists 
Such a Council is needed to promote a consensus 
of opinion among psychologists on how to solve the 
continuing ethical problem of the use of knowl 
The 1959 


Policy and Planning Board recommends against a 


edge to influence the behavior of others 


forced reduction in the number of existing divisions 
or the imposition of a structure on them. 

P&PB recommends that Council take a positive 
attitude toward the admission of new divisions and 
that Council not be restrained by considerations 
of orderliness, by fears of centralization, or by the 
other problems associated with a large and grow 
In judging applications 


ing number of divisions 


for divisional status, Council should concern itself 
on the contrary, with the spirit and intent of the 
APA to give full recognition to diversity, as well 


as with the simpler, more objective criteria estab 
lished in the letter of certain By-Laws 

Council should assure itself that the purposes of 
i petitioning group are in full accord with the pur 
poses of APA 
of substance or form in this respect 
of APA 


individual fortunes 


Council should tolerate no doubts 
The purpose 
is to promote psychology; the promotion 
ol psychologists is ancil 


APA. In 


and 


of the 


lary, not primary, within addition to 


written statements about purposes memver 


ship standards. Council must consider the charac 
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ter and activities of the petitioners as indicators of 
their purposes. 

Council should determine that a_ petitioning 
group represents the emergence of a new, active, 
functionally unitary, major interest within psychol- 
The criteria of such 


attract 


ogy. interests are several 
Such outstanding 


leaders from established interest groups. 


and 
Such in- 
terests are expressed in the literature of psychology 
and in institutional form within departments of 


interests scientists 


psychology, industry, and government. Such in- 
An additional favorable sign is 
within the 
petitioners not previously members of any division 
An unfavorable sign might be the inclusion within 


terests are stable. 


the inclusion group of a number of 


the group of a substantial number each of whom is 
a member of many divisions; Council need not en- 
courage the “joiners.” 

The establishment of a new division must not be 
inimical to the interests of any existing division 
However, the general objection to a new division 
on the ground that it will cut into the convention 
time-quotas of the existing divisions is not valid; 
major new interests must receive time at the An 
nual Convention. Objections on the grounds of 
overlap of content with an existing division or di 
visions are more difficult to evaluate. An unfavor 
able sign would be the inclusion with the group of 
petitioners of a large number who are members of 
some single division (although this might also be a 
sign that an existing division is no longer meeting 
the needs of its members). In cases of clear, partial 
overlap of content, Council and the existing divi- 


sions need to remember that competition will prob- 


ably be less harmful if the competitor is incorpo 
rated within APA than if it 
APA. In 


even offer to the potential competitor an organized 


is forced outside the 


some such instances, a division might 
status within the division itself; the By-Laws do 
not prevent a division from dividing into sections 
in order to provide organized status to subordinate 
groups. 

Thus, the 1959 Policy and Planning Board recom 
mends that APA continue to recognize the need for 
diversity in the organizational expression of inter- 
ests. The APA should not be restrained in grant 
ing divisional status by doubts about the general 
structure of APA. It should satisfy itself that di 
visional status is warranted in accordance with the 
spirit and letter of the By-Laws on divisions and, 


if so warranted, grant it promptly 
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P&PB recognizes that its conclusions are oppo- 
site to the expressed opinions of many Council rep- 
resentatives and APA members, and several previ- 
ous Policy and Planning Boards 
ment on its reasoning. 


It requests com- 


POLICY AND PLANNING BOARD 


Bray, Chairman 
KennetH E. Clark 

Harotp M. Hitpretu 
Georce A. KELry 

KLINEBERG 

W. J. McKeacuie 

NorMaAn L 
Frrtmore H. SANFORD 
Joun T. 


CHARLES W 


Munn 
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GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


FISCAL YEAR 1958! 


MARGUERITE I 


YOUNG 


anp HENRY S. ODBERITI 


National Science Foundation 


HIS is the sixth annual report (see Young 
& Wilson, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1958) on 


the federal government's support of research 


in psychology and closely related areas ° by means 
of contracts and grants to colleges, universities, and 
other The 


sources of 


nongovernment agencies. report gives 


information on the amount and funds 


that have been made available from the federal 


government for the support of psychological re 
search. In addition, it reflects the relative empha 
sis being placed on specific areas of psychology and 
The 


study is one of a series made by the National Sci 


shows the geographical distribution of funds. 


ence Foundation in partial fulfillment of its re 
sponsibilities for assessing the impact of government 
support programs upon research and education in 
the sciences. 

In three respects the data represent an under- 
estimation of the total amount of government sup 
port for psychological activities. The report deals 
only with “extramural” research and does not touch 
the extensive programs conducted within govern 
ment laboratories and research facilities. Secondly, 


it does not include research activities bearing a 


security classification; and, thirdly, there may be 
some minor gaps in the completeness of data ob- 


the other 


it should be noted that the term “research” 


tained from the various agencies. On 


hand, 
is here used with a broader interpretation than that 


ised by some reporting agencies. It encompasses 


basic research, applied research, and some activities 


that are formally classified by some agencies as 


deve lopment ; 


In fiscal vear 1958 (ending June 3 


tramural psychological res 
th June 30, 1958 


osely related areas” include the ends of the 


hology continuum as it merges into sociological res 


one end and biological-medical research at the 


This report considers only research that is primarily 


gical in nature, either in substance or in method 


proximately $23,900,000 were obligated * by some 
12 departments and subdivisions of the federal gov 
ernment for the conduct of research in psychology 
and closely related areas. This is an increase of 
about $8,000,000 over the support reported for fis- 
and about $13,000,000 over that for 


fiscal year 1956 


cal year 1957, 
The obligations of funds for fis- 
cal years 1957 and 1958 by the various agencies 
in Table 1 


prior fiscal years, back to fiscal year 1953, may be 


are shown Distribution of funds for 


obtained from Young and Wilson (1956). As may 
be seen in Table 1, the total increase from 1957 to 
1958 is about equivalent to the increase in obliga 
tions by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare $8,400,000 to $16,700,000). This 
increase reflects a virtual doubling of obligations by 


(from 


the National Institutes of Health as well as even 
more substantial relative increases in the programs 
of the Office of Education and the Office of Voca 
tional Rehabilitation 
the totals for the Department of Defense decreased 
slightly 


Among the other agencies, 


Com 
The 


moderate 


as did those of the Atomic Energy 
mission and the Department of Agriculture 
National 


increase 


Science Foundation showed a 


\s shown in the columns headed “Pet 
of Total,’ 
various agencies to psychological research shifted 
considerably, with the Department of Health, Edu 
to 70% 
of the total and the Department of Defense drop 


centage the relative contributions of the 


cation, and Welfare increasing from 54 


ping from 39% to 24° 


“Obligations” represent th mount of funds assigned 


to a contract or grant, regardless of when the funds are 


ictually expended Expenditure of funds obligated may 


thus extend over a period of time beyond the year in which 


the obligation is made. Som« ncies make all obligation 


n a vearly basis; for such agencies the obligations are 


quivalent to the annual rate of expenditures. Other agen 


times obligate 


. however, some 


make information 


funds for periods up t 


» years. To on these agencies compa 


yle to the others, the ar obligated is divided by the 


number of vears of the grant ntrac to vield the “ar 


‘Support of ea fron 
July 1, 1957 throug ee 
other 
il rate” her rted 
$97 
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ANNUAL RATE OF SuppORT OF EXTRAMURAL RESEARCH IN PSYCHOLOGY AND CLOSELY RELATED AREAS BY AGENCIES 


OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1957 AND 1958 


Departme nt of Defense 
Air Force 
Army 
Navy 
Department of Health, Education, an 
National Institutes of Health 
Office of Education 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitatior 
National Health Survey 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
National Science Foundation 
Department of Agriculture (Off 
Experiment Stations 
Atomic Energy Commissior 


Department of State 


lable 2 shows the distribution of funds in fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 among subareas of the field 


of psychology.‘ 


The classification is roughly com- 
parable to that used by Psychological Abstracts 
Obligations increased from 1957 to 1958 in all the 
major fields, but this increase was not uniform 
Clinical psychology and psychiatry showed a sub- 
stantial increase, reflecting the larger appropria 


tions for the National Institutes of Health. These 


larger NIH appropriations are also largely respon- 


sible for the increases in support of physiological 
psychology, developmental psychology, and _ social 


psychology Funds for educational psychology 
were more than doubled, largely as a result of the 
development of the Office of Education program. 
When one looks at the relative amounts of support 
given to various areas in 1958, physiological psy- 
with 20 


chology of the total remains slightly 


ahead of clinical psychology and psychiatry with 
18°¢, both being followed by developmental psy- 


chology (13°) and complex processes (12°). 


Personnel psychology, even with a slight increase 


in actual obligations, continues the decline in rela- 
tive emphasis that has been noted in previous re 


*The authors are 
the National 


val +} sal 
informatie 1 he area Of social ps 


indebted to Bertha W 


science 


Rubinstein of 


Foundation for her assistan 


ports. It now accounts for only 7°% of the total 


as compared with 36% in 1953. 

The geographical distribution of funds for the 
support of psychological research during fiscal years 
1957 and The 


table indicates the number of institutions in each 


1958 is shown in Table 3 same 


geographical area receiving support. Every region 
shows an increase in funds and in the number of 
institutions receiving funds, but the increases are 
relatively larger in some regions than in others 
The Middle Atlantic area 


area in the total amount of funds received. It is 


now leads the Central 


also clear from the table that increased funds are 
not going only to those institutions which have 
previously received research funds but are being 
used to support psychological research in an in 
creasing number of institutions 

What 


Table 4 may serve as a basis for a rough estimate 


are the prospects for fiscal year 1959 
Table 4 shows the actual obligations in all fields of 
science for fiscal year 1957 and the estimates for 
1959 This table is based on the Na- 
Federal Funds 


The figures are not directly 


1958 and 
Foundation 
(1958). 


tional Science report 


for Science 
comparable to those in earlier tables of this re 
port because they include funds for ‘intramural’ 
research and cover both 


as well as “extramural’ 


$98 
195 1958 
\ ul Rate in 7 Percentage of | Annual Rate I sa Percentage 
6.1014 39.0 5,847.3 4.5 
37396 23.9 3197.8 13.4 
600.5 3.8 531.7 2.2 
1,761.3 11.3 2,117.8 8.9 
Weltare 364.5 53.6 16.677.2 
7,444.3 $7.7 13,943.5 58.4 
7O58 5.1 2.101.4 
124.4 8 582.3 2.4 
50.0 2 
50.0 
940.2 6.0 1,146.4 17 
92.5 86.0 
111.8 62.9 3 
6.0 7.5 
Pota $15,616.4 $23.877.3 
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raBLe 2 


ANNUAL RATE OF SUPPORT OF EXTRAMURAL RESEARCH IN PsyCHOLOGY AND Ri} 


June 30, 1957 1958 


Vision 
\uditior 
Other set 


Nervous systen 


224.1 


3276 


199 
ee) ATED AREAS BY FIELD As 01 
195 1958 
\ Rate I \ Rate I ‘ | 
Obligations f Total Obligatior | of Tota 
Physiological psvcholog 3826.1 24.5 $ 4.671.3 19.8 
Crenera 14744 1,846.6 
$72.7 703.1 
381.1 380.8 | 
sory processes 2.4 2168 | 
| 
11953 1,524.0 
| 
Animal behavior 2379 15 $20.3 | 18 
| 
Complex processes 2,151.1 13.8 2,955.5 12.4 
Learning and retentior 173.9 1,125.4 | 
Perceptior 386.4 $02.2 
Motivatior 242.3 279.4 
Speech and language 39107 651.0 | 
Higher mental processes 3560.8 397.5 
| 
Developmenta 1,358.7 8.7 $151.1 | 13.2 
ationa 514.9 22 14165 
Personalit $97.3 4.2 51.3 4.1 
( nical ps hology ar psvchiatr 14¢ $4300 
Mental health 100.5 
Methodology and technique 159.6 || 
Diagnosis and therapy 1,112.0 2 
Psychosomatics 398 3 — 
Psychoses 198.0 1231 
Social ps holog 1.943.8 12.3 .4 4 10.4 
Social organizatior 512.8 $32.7 
sorganizat 179.1 314.0 
Interpersonal relations 657.8 974.1 
P nar sttit 354 5 65.5 
Communicatior 1900.1 
l’ersonne syct 49 § ¢ 
Occupational analys 
Selection and classification 720 
Proficie testing ar rite eseart 312.0 471.2 
raining 465.5 
Statistics 19 ) 1 3 ( 
Engineering psychology 1.1964 161590 68 
Crenera 265.2 1.7 796 1.2 
Tota $15.616.4 $23,877.3 
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TABLE 3 


ANNUAL RATE OF SUPPORT OF EXTRAMURAL RESEARCH IN PSYCHOLOGY AND RELATED AREAS BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 
As OF JUNE 30, 1957 AND 1958 


Number 

Institutions 
Receiving 
Researc! 


Funds 


Percentage 


Total 


lowa, Mo 
ATLANTi 

D. C., W. Va 
NeW ENGLAND (Me 

Conn 
Far West (Wash., Oreg., Nev., Ci 
SouTHEAST (Va., N.C.,S.C., Ga 

Tenn., Ala., Miss 
SOUTHWEST (Ok! Mex.. Ariz 
NORTHWES1 ins., S. Dak., Ne 

Ural 


classified” and “unclassified” research. As may each of these areas shows an increase in 1959, it 
be seen from Table 4, a continuing increase is an- can be predicted that the total support available 
ticipated in the total obligations by the federal for psychological research will increase, although 
government for research in fiscal year 1959. The not dramatically. The major portion of the in- 
support for psychological research comes from the crease again will probably come from the Depart- 
biological, medical, and social sciences areas. Since ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
REFERENCES 
rABLE 4 
NATIONAL Science Founpation. Federal funds for 


VII. The Federal Research and Development 


fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. Washington 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR RESEARC! 
FOR FiscaL YEARS 1957, 1958, anp 1959 


In Millions of Dollars 
; ‘ D Government Printing Office, 1958 


Younc, Marcuerite L., & Witson, J. T. Government 
support of psychological research logist 
1953, 8, 489-493 

Younc, Marcuerite L., & Wrtson, J. T. Government 
support of psychological research: Fiscal year 19 
imer. Psychologist, 1954, 9, 798-802 

Younc, Marcuerite L., & Witson, J. T. Governn 
support of extramural psychological research: Fiscal 1 
1955 imer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 819-823 

Younc, Marcuverite L., & Witson, J. T. Government 
support of psychological research: Fiscal year 195¢ 
imer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 630-633 

Younc, Marcverite L., & Witson, J. T. Government 


support of psychological research: Fiscal year 1957 
imer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 65-68 


500 
1957 1958 
Number of 
Total Annual | Percent | | 
te Rece Rate ir 
\y Funds 
( rRAL (Ol Ty | Mich., Wis Minr § 4603.6 2908 63 $ 6,184.3 26.4 a) 
M 3868 1 250 6563.5 28.0 121 
1 2,782.1 18.0 35 +,409.6 18.8 
1,423.4 9.2 24 2,335.2 99 33 
1,214.2 7.9 32 1,909.9 8.1 4) 
77.9 6.3 15 1,143.2 4.9 17 
585 3 38 18 906.9 3.9 20 
ota $15,454.68 268 $23.452.6" 
* The discrepancy between the totals presented here ar n Tables 1 and 2 is due to the elimination from Table 3 of projects 
cing supported in institutions outside the United States 
OBLIGATIONS® OF 
ENTIFIC¢ Fu > 
Bu 
195 1958 1959 
Physica ence 602 73 716 
acience 33] 34 
Bio 
Mi 15 19 
Li science + 
Tota 1,046 1,107 
* These gatl Ir e funds for bot ntramural and 
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THE ROLE OF THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN 
DOCTORAL TRAINING 


REPORT OF AN EDUCATION AND TRAINING BOARD TASK COMMITTEE 


N order to deal with the assignment given, 
“The Role of the Master’s Degree in Doc- 
toral Education and Training,” the Task Com- 
mittee felt that it should first make some basic as- 
sumptions concerning the nature of doctoral train- 


ing, of which the master’ 


s degree is an integral 
As a basic framework for further thinking, 
the committee made the following assumptions: 

1. 


entific discipline. 


phase. 


Psychology is both a professional and a sci- 
The professional psychologist 
should have a scientific attitude toward everything 
that he does as a professional person, should be 
skilled in reading and interpreting the research lit- 
erature on which his profession is based, and should 
be trained to identify the problems in professional 
practice for which he has only tentative and incom- 
plete answers. 

there 


an integrated scientific and professional discipline 


believes that is a discernible trend 
toward 
Psychology is broadening in the sense that psychologists 
increasingly attempting to understand behavior in all 
Many professionally 
to both 
The traditional “experimental 
that 
nents are associated with his area of operation 
of the 


More and more the laboratory psychologist is 


are 


of its manifestations trained psy- 


chologists are contributing basic and applied re- 


search on human behavior 


psychologist” today is finding many applied compo 
One of the 
recent roles developing is that “engineering psy- 
chologist.” 
invited to perform a service function in social institutions 
that the 


nat 
contributing to basic 


Considering professionally trained psychok is 


research on human behavior and that 


the traditional experimental psychologist is moving toward 


service functions, perhaps we are approaching the tim 


when we can begin to refer to an integrated profession, a 
profession which involves both scientific and applied func 
Such 


and 


tions. a development would make our profession 


unique give us a distinctive prerogative over other 


disciplines concerned with the problems of everyday life 


2. If psychology follows this pattern of develop 
ment, it seems obvious that the training of all psy 

chologists should have more common denominators 
than 


more toward a common identifiable species. 


Psychologists would tend 
All 


would have the common goal of understanding be- 


now is the case. 


havior 


The psychologist more interested in research 


sufficient training in applied techniques to usé 


501 


niques as research A psychologist interested 
theory 


of the meaningful data from psychological practice 


instruments 
understanding 
On 


in development would have a basi 


the other hand, the psychologist working at the solution 


theor 


human problems would recognize his dependence on 


d h 


and on basic scientific developments in his discipline 


3. Professional training in psychology should be 
distinguished from technology. The applied pro 
fessional psychologist should be trained to use the 
In 


the 


best current techniques for solving problems 
addition, however, he should also understand 
principles, theories, and methodology underlying all 
psychological techniques 


Techniques in 


times. Evidence of this can be 


Tr 
damental principles is necessary 
to 
Technological and pr 


the 


i 


} 


theory and f 


the 


changing 


established professions iining in basi 


to enable psychologists 


adapt to the new techn of a sciencs 


sional 
vel. Be 


training o! 


uld not 


ining 


rated at raduate le th fur 


components of the logist 


This assumption implies that raining should le 


1 directed toward creating psychologists and 


All 


ments will not complete 


organized an 


not technicians ho enter graduate depart 


Some will terminate at 


the end of 


leve 


rry 


the second 


Is have not 


doctoral 


the committee believes 


psychologists, as defined 


indl 


crentiht 


are ( 


areas 1s 


grated prot 


is, in long run 


doctor 


al 


technicians 


} 


There is little room for technical training in the 


first year of graduate study. Some technical train 
can be provided in the second year 


the who 


ing, however, 


Further technical training for student 


training, the 


terminates after one or two years of 


committee feels, might best be obtained in a serv 


ice job. It is assumed that a basic grounding in 


methodology, and the basic knowledge of 


theory, 


psychology is the best preparation for inservice 


technical training. If the student remains for two 


years of graduate study, the graduate depart 


ment can provide in integrated scientific prepro 


psychology will chang vith the changing 
Ren observed in other, m 

tions are necessal 

Eee the end of the first vea the at 
yea Students terminating at su 
Sat tained the level of compe nee 
es should be attained by | iona 

for techn gical jobs ict in servi 

ese tecl 
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fessional training at a higher level of competence 
than for the student who remains only one year. 
The two-year trained person could help to meet 
the present emergency situation where there are 
not enough PhDs to meet the needs of social insti- 
tutions or where society is not yet prepared to uti- 
lize and pay for PhD competence. The committee 
believes that there is a strong and definite trend 
toward the PhD level of training and that the psy- 
chologist the future will 
who has completed doctoral training. 


of be identified as one 


The problem of nondoctoral training of tech 
We 
have dealt with it only as it relates to doctoral 
This report also is not concerned with 


nicians is not the concern of this committee. 


training. 
the award of the master’s degree. 
feels that this is the responsibility of graduate de- 


The committee 


partments in the universities. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


If the position of this committee with respect to 
graduate training were adopted, it would mean that 
we would give a much broader definition to the 
This, in turn, would tend to 
We 
would not attempt to develop either a purely sci 


term “psychologist.” 
clarify the public image of the psychologist. 


entific or a purely applied “professional psycholo 
gist.” Instead, we would attempt to produce a 
scholarly psychologist well grounded in scientific 
method, theory, knowledge, and critique, as these 
pertain to the pursuit of a career in either scien- 
tific or applied psychology. The graduate from 
such a program, if carefully chosen for entrance 
into it, should be unusually successful in competi 
tion with other disciplines which might wish to 
train psychology-like specialists in a less scholarly 
fashion. Our product, no matter at what level he 
discontinues his education, will have progressed in 
a pattern of training that gives him a unique pre 
rogative to a concern with problems of behavior 

Such an integrated type of training would lead 
all psychology to a recognition of, a concern with, 
and an understanding of the practical problems of 
our times. At the same time, we would accept a 
healthy responsibility for scientific advancement. 
This is the only sure foundation for developing a 
dynamic and responsible profession in the larger 
society. 

Society today is asking us to train specialists in 
Those trained in experimental meth 
called 


several areas 


odology and measurement are being upon 
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to solve practical problems in many different set- 


tings. Those trained in dealing with the more per- 


sonal problems of human beings are needed in clini- 


cal psychology, counseling psychology, school psy- 
chology, and now in the field of community mental 
health. Psychologists trained in the personality 
and social areas are likewise moving into social in- 
stitutions to help solve human problems. It is the 
feeling of this committee that graduate training de- 
partments are confronted with an impossible task 
if all of these endeavors are considered as separate 
specialties requiring different patterns of training 
at the predoctoral level. Further, we believe that 
psychology can serve society best by reducing the 
amount of specialization at the predoctoral level 
and by training the PhD as we have suggested in 
this report. A psychologist so trained will be able 
to adapt to the changing situation in a dynamic 
society. 

It is not unusual for a graduate student in psy- 
chology to change his field of interest during the 
first two years of graduate study. There is also an 
apparent trend, which has been going on for some 
time, for many psychologists to shift their areas of 
interest and functioning following the attainment 
of the PhD degree. We believe that this is as it 
should be and that graduate training should be so 
organized to make this possible. 

The program of study leading toward the mas 
ter’s degree should be consistent with the suggested 
goal of creating a scholarly product who is neither 
purely scientific nor purely applied. No matter at 
he terminates his education, 
pursue a career either in research or application 
While the awarding of 
the master’s degree is the responsibility of the uni 


what level he can 


or a combination of both. 


versity, it seems to the committee that the time 


of award could be meaningfully related to some 


level of academic progress and attainment 
NONDOCTORAI 


ARTICULATION OIF AND 


DOCTORAL GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


The committee gave attention to the problems of 
a nondoctoral training 
The 


student who completes one year of graduate study 


students who transfer from 


department to a doctoral training program. 


where the learning of psychological techniques pre 


dominates is at a disadvantage if he transfers to 


a doctoral training program. Past experience indi 


cates that the transfer student is likely to lose all 


THe Masters DEGRE! 


This, of 


course, depends upon the extent of his technical 


or part of his previous year of study. 


training and the standards and requirements of the 
doctoral department. Considering the present de 
mand for PhD psychologists, and with a concern 
for the student himself, it would be well for non- 
doctoral departments to articulate their subdoctoral 
programs more effectively with those of the doctoral 
This would tend to decrease 
effort that 
Furthermore, as 


training institutions. 


the waste of time and many transfer 


students experience. indicated 
above, the committee believes that the pattern of 
the best for 


training suggested is, in the long run 


psychology. 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


lo facilitate communication between doctoral 
departments and nondoctoral departments and be- 
tween doctoral departments and prospective doc 
toral trainees, it is recommended that the Education 
and Training Board of the American Psychological 


Association have an annual article in the American 
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Psychologist which would provide the following 
information: 


Sample outlines of graduate training programs 


Standards used by doctoral departments in ac 
cepting graduate students 

A statement on a philosophy of graduate training 
that the APA might adopt, to serve as a guide to 
all interested persons and institutions 


rhis information should be published in the same 
issue of the Psychologist that 
“Education and 


{merican includes 


Financial 
made available to 


an article on Facilities 


Help 
juniors 


This article should be 


and seniors in the undergraduate schools 


who are contemplating a career in psychology 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF THE PLACE OF ASSUMPTIONS 
IN CORRELATIONAL ANALYSIS 


ARNOLD BINDER 


Indian 


N a recent article, Nefzger and Drasgow (1957 
questioned w hether it is necessary to assume that 
two variables are normally distributed in order 


to compute a Pearson produc t-moment correlation 


coefficient. They then assumed a linear relationship 


between continuous variables expressed in standard 
form and pro eeded to derive the least squares esti- 
mate of the slope of a relationship line. Thereupon 
they pointed out that this estimate was of the form 
of the product moment correlation coefficient and 


argued that this derivation showed that it was 


not necessary to assum¢ normality to compute 


Pearson’s 
Che arguments of the article are not well-supported 

at many points and inaccurate at others. Some of 

these faults have been pointed out in the comments 

of Milholland 1958 

While the 

and helpful, they have been far from complete and 


they have necessarily lacked logic al deve lopment and 


1958), Furfey and LaForge 


1958 comments have been accurate 


organization because of the method of « xpre ssion 


kor weaknesses of the 


Nefzger and Drasgow presentation may be conven 


present purposes, the 


iently considered from an over all viewpoint as well 


as from an evaluation of specihe feature Before 


detailed discussion of the various issues raised by the 


article, let us consider a summary of, first, the over 


ill criticisms and, second, the specific criticisms 


1. Over-all 


ysis and the 


mathematical an 
scientist uses these models are generally ignore 
This deficiency is nowhere more evident than it 


sions relative to the status of assumptions and interpr 


Thus, they 


ship between assumptions and interpretations and give 


in the analysis of data ignore the intimate 1 


pression that a ptions are nuisances to be avoided \ 


possible rather thar t v invaluable assets 1 


deductive the central question wl 
raise and aim an answer—TIs it 
nality for the computation of r 


some contusior nce assumptions are 


putations b) The writers have neg! 


tant and widely used models tor 


tilits 


of one of limited u 


2. Specific: (@) The model for correlation presented by 
Nefzger and Drasgow is neither developed nor presented in a 
In addition, some of their statistical statements 


b) The 


precise way 
and arguments dealing with the model are in error 
writers have misinterpreted some of the literature 

lation 

MODELS 


THE ROLE AND USES OF MATHEMATICAI 


Statistics, as a mathematical discipline, involves 
the setting up of models or miniature deductive sys 
tems on the basis of primitive terms, definitions, 
axioms, and the theorems of preceding disciplines 


Using these undefined terms, definitions, axioms, and 


so forth, the mathematical statistician derives or de- 


duces certain consequences which are called theorems 
The process of establishing a theorem is called a 


proof 
The empirical scientist using statistical models at 


tempts to find an interpretation of the purely forma! 
system within his discipline of interest. In this 
process, the scientist substitutes specific expressions 
and constants for the free terms of the formal model 
If the axioms are valid with these substitutions, h« 


has an interpretation (or better, realization) of th 


formal system. The scientist is then in a very ad 
vantageous position since all of the theorems whic! 


were deduced on the basis of the mathematical mode 


are valid (with proper substitution of terms) for hi 


realization of the model 
The assumptions of which we speak in statistica 
analysis are nothing but the axioms of certain mathe 


thus, im 


matical models. Fulfilling assumptions, 


plies the condition that our realization satisfies th 


axioms of our model. We can perform all the trans 


formations indicated by our model and be sure 


the theorems are applicable. In statistical analysis 


the transformations are computations; and the 


theorems are statements of population estimates 


with certain properties, of confidence limits, of the 


significance of differences, of conditional proba 


bilities, of the probable characteristics of future 


samples, and so forth 
Thus, it is most desirable to satisfy the assum] 
tions of a mathematical deductive system in order 


to make use of its deductive power for interpretations 
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ASSUMPTIONS IN CORRELATIONAI 


While it is true that 
a mathematician may frequently be able to generate 


following data manipulation. 


all the theorems of a given system with fewer axioms 
and consequently fewer assumptions), the empirical 
scientist must work with models which are available 
And to do so he must of course meet their assump- 
tions. In correlational analysis, as we shail see, the 
most interesting and important interpretations de 

pend upon a few models which do involve restrictive 
axioms. 

It must be emphasized that this position does not 
imply that the axioms of statistical models must be 
met for the results of computations to be inter 
pretable. In fact, an example below will show many 
interpretations of the correlation coefficient that may 
be made without any assumptions (other than those 
involved in the algorithms of ordinary algebra 
But introducing assumptions usually leads to vastly 
more interesting and important interpretations. 

One last point should be made before illustrating 
the above comments by means of the mathematical 
models suitable for correlational analysis. The as 
sumptions made prior to computation and the poten 
tial interpretations of analyzed data are directly 
related, but there is never need for assumptions in 
order to perform any computations whatsoever on a 
set or sets of numbers. One can compute a mean, 
a standard deviation, a correlation coefficient, stand- 
ard scores, or even take the logarithm of the square 
root of every odd number without the necessity for 
assumptions of any sort. 

When a research worker has a set of numbers at 


hand, he may perform computations upon it for on 


of two purposes : description of the data or generaliza 
While desc riptions or descrip 


tion from the data. 
live interpretations are limited to statements about 
the characteristics of the actual data at hand, general 
izations or inferential interpretations refer to a larger 
population from which the given data were obtained 
The following are examples of descriptive interpreta 

tions: the standard deviation can never be negative ; 
the greater the dispersion of points about the mean, 
the larger the standard deviation; and, when a set 
of sample points is symmetrical, its mean is equal 
to its median. This type of interpretation is fr 

quently quite useful in many statistical applications, 
but inferential interpretations are usually much more 
interesting and important for the empirical scientist 
Inferential interpretations are involved in statistical 
estimation, setting confidence limits, testing sta 
tistical hypotheses, and prediction. 
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To be able to interpret the results of computation 
descriptively one must assume that the axioms of 
ordinary algebra? are applicable, but these are quit 
different from the assumptions (like those of nor 
mality and linearity) to which Nefzger and Drasgow 
refer. Statistical models and their accompanying as 
sumptions are important boons, however, in broaden 
ing the scope and power of possible interpretation 


after data manipulation 


CORRELATIONAL MODELS 


Three well-developed and wide ly used mathe 


matical models appropriate for interpretations in 


volving the correlation coefficient are: the bivariat« 


and 


normal distribution, the linear regression model, 
the randomization model. 

In the bivariate normal distribution, the two vari 
ables have the following joint probability density 


function 


where: 


This distribution has many interesting features, in 
cluding the properties that (a) any plane perpen 
dicular to the X,Y plane will slice the surface in 
such a way that the curve produced by the inter 
both marginal di 


said witl 


section will be normal, and (6 
tributions are normal. But this must be 


all due emphasis: The condition of marginal nor 


mality in a bivariate distribution does not imply 
two variables 


That is, may 


bivariate normality. 
have a joint distribution function other than f{(X,} 
above and still have normal marginal distributio: 
Such a counter-example is most easy to construct 


The axioms (or required assumptions) of a linear 


1 
ra 
| K — 
x exp 
2(1 
— } | 
2p 
Ty star ird deviatior f marginal } 
My meal i margina } tr it I 
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form are, 


stated in summary 


regression model 


essent ially : 


a+ +e 

2. A total of nX’s are selected and the corre spond- 
ing values of Y determined. 

3. The nX’s are considered fixed—that is, they 
are chosen prior to making experimental observa 
tions and do not vary from sample to sample. 

4. The ¢’s are normally and independently dis- 


tributed with means equal to zero and equal variances 


In other words, there is assumed a normal distribu 
tion of Y’s for each value of the fixed X’s, and the 
means of these distributions (which have equal vari 
ances) lie on a straight line. In this model, the 
marginal distribution of Y may or may not be nor 
mal, while the fixed X’s can obviously never be 
normal since only finitely many values are involved 

The randomization model is scarcely worthy of the 
name because of the paucity of its axioms. The only 
assumption necessary is that an obtained correlation 
coefficient between two variables is one of a larger 
array consisting of those which could be obtained 
from every possible pairing of the observed values 
of the variables 
is thus based on all possible permutations of the 


The possible population of values 
I po} 


obtained pairs, #! in number. In this model there 
are no assumptions of normality, homoscedasticity, 
continuity, or even of linearity. 

lo demonstrate the desirability of satisfying as 
sumptions (or meeting the axioms of a formal sys 
tem), let us consider the increase in our interpretive 
possibilities resulting from the deductive power of 


Without 


sumptions whatsoever, one may make the following 


models statistical as 


these any 


each of 
descriptive interpretations of the correlation coeffi 
cient purely as a result of working with real numbers 
according to the procedures of ordinary algebra in 
connection with the least squares method (these were 
shown very early by Yule, 1897, who will be dis 
cussed later): (@ isrsi; 1, all 
plotted points will lie on a straight line; (c) if two 


variates are independent, r 0; and (d) the closer 


to 1, 


points about the least squares regression line 


the absolute value of » the less the scatter of 
In this connection one should note carefully the 


referral by Netzger and Drasgow to the assumption 


of linearity as a ‘“‘crucial assumption in the derivation 


of the product-moment correlation coeficient’’ (p 


623 As stated earlier, no assumptions whatsoever 


are needed to computer. And beyond that, we have 
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just seen that the correlation coefficient as computed 
in the usual way has many interpretive properties 


other than algebraic) assumptions 


without 
These interpretations hold for all bivariate number 


any 


sets, and certainly are independent of any linearity 
assumption. 

But if we do satisfy the assumptions of the bi 
variate normal distribution, many more interesting 
interpretations are open to us because of the theorems 
of the model. Thus our theorems tell us that r is a 
maximum likelihood estimator of p, and they tell us 
various properties of p as an indicator of the relation 
ship between the two variables in the population 
We know further that independence and lack of cor 
We know a good dea! 
We know a great 


deal about the marginal and conditional distribu 


relation are synonymous 
about the sampling behavior of r 
tions. We know the maximum likelihood estimators 
of means, variances, and covariance, and the joint 
sampling distributions of these estimators. In psy 
chology, the bivariate normal model is probably 
most appropriate for measurement theory and test 
analysis 

In the 
is appropriate for much experimental work in psy 


case of the linear regression model, whict 


chology, the theorems deduced from our model tell 
know 
the maximum likelihood estimators for the means 
We know the 


sampling behavior of these estimators and can set 


us perhaps even more interesting things. We 
and variances of the Y distributions. 


confidence limits and test hypotheses. We ca 


confidence limits and test hypotheses about 


parameters a and 8. We understand the close 


tionship between the given method of analysis and 


the analysis of variance. We can test for linearity 


of regression and can set confidence limits for the 


V-value of a new individual when his X-value is 


known. 


To dramatize the potentially great value 


sumptions we can contrast the above w 


crease 1n interpretive possibilities above those pos 


sible purely on the basis of algebraic procedures 


when the randomization model is used. This mode 


of course involves the very minimum in the way of 


assumptions. Our interpretation is restricted 


statement to the effect that, of all corre] 
have been obtained by all 


could pairings 


observed values of the variables, 
the M most extreme ones 
The assumption which is of primary concer! 


Nefzger and Drasgow is that of marginal normality 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Their preoccupation with this assumption is 


understand from a formal viewpoint 
model in general use that has as an 


lion of iriabl 
Margin 


heorem in the case of the model in 


marginal normality for the 


terest in correlational problems 
malty Is a i 

bivariate normal distribution, 
certain| 


It is a 


three corre 


not an assumpiuon. 


most interesting incident 


lational models make use of 


ire different for the three models, as are t 


speci hypothe es lo be accepted or 


tations Tes 


ing from a sti al decision 


Is precisely as above in eacl 


There 
models 
regression, 
must be sy 
of much use for the empirical scienti 


Drasgow present a model involving 
tion of a lineal 


variables Th 


tion 
they end 


over, some 


here is no 


axiom the condi 
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hard to observed values in 


computed from 


extremely strange st 


of in ween 2, and is 


When an 


duced, it is 


il nor axiom ol 


put n 


volving 


some 


Bu 


1958 


Furtey 


ita 


specifier 


ct 


no difference 
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S| and the corresponding values 

| 
is ordinarily intro 
sich) form as 

to be sure, but 
} oN 
‘ ‘ ¢} 
al fact that the 
wider snes where is the source of the discrepancie An alter 
o 7 nate form which ts frequently used is 
statistic to test the hypothes s that an obtained rf is : ee y used } 
significant That is the f test with ? ? degree sof 
} BN tT a 
freedom where: 
y where u is the mean of the conditional distributior 
\1 of Y’s for a given X Each distribution, it i 
sumed, contains a set of values deviating from the 
en ME must be described in the axioms of the mod \ 
f the Nefzger and Drasgow mod | 
ru MODEL FZGE} ND DRASGOW innot bye epted 1 | \ Ti ‘ | im] 
i tl i t t 
riate normal, linear 
Nef ger go 
modeis But 
yped before tnev are | lire that the ta 
ntist Nef ger and il Line i ia il ma 
only the assump ed value nstants can be tained 
623 
EE moc s not stated precisely and 
ontains such faults as the failure to specify clearly And further o1 the article they argue that bv tl 
tne popu ind 1 » differenti the sampit proce they ré 
t. tl icK Ol a distinction between parameter I 
t the ré it T tr i tr 
vith measurement error and sampling fluctuatioy 
measureme error and Tu criterior ont 624 
Che writers state their basic axiom in the following 
vay in the population the true relatio1 b But in their model a d 6 seem to be parameter 
+} n | ted by nd not bit to sampling tuatior The v ‘ 
equation of the form } 1X + B” (p. 623 For »btained tor slope and intercept from a sample would 
simplicity of derivation thes ire then converted 1 irely not be xpected De ¢ ] to the populatio 
tandard res with zero means and unit variance Value lf a and 6 ar msidered sample value 
nd the resulting linearity assumption takes the vhich of course Muctuate Trot imple to sample 
form azz + 0 Incidentally, their statement it is inaccurate to state as a ixlom thal the 
that conversion trom raw to scores does not ter ib n V are linear! . ed to the ores in X 
the distributions is inaccurat Although the 
ym population to sample is not made cleat ee 
up with a sample size of .\ pairs Nore 
— 
how between population and sal 
repancies or errors enter into the pl ture lr tne 
writers terms such discrepancies betweel 
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Models like that used by Nefzger and Drasgow 
involving very few assumptions have appeared and 
continue to appear in many textbooks (as Nefzger 
and Drasgow rightly pointed out Thev have 
generally been presented, however, in a more explicit 
and accurate manner. The usage of such models 
has been restricted to descriptive statistics, and they 
are for the most part found in the exposition of 
correlational material for elementary course students 
with little mathematical sophistication. Such simple 
models have not been developed for uses involving 
statistical inference or the testing of hypotheses, and 
so the possible interpretations for the empirical 


scientist are generally meager. Some of the mort 
restricted uses of r for prediction and as a measuré 

of relationship, where few assumptions are involved, 
have been indicated by Milholland (1958 Furfey 
1958), and LaForge (1958). 

Nefzger and Drasgow then argue that two further 
interpretations are possible with the additional as 
sumptions of ‘“‘normal and homogeneous dispersions 
in at least one of the variables over all levels of the 
other” (p. 624 Since these interpretations involve 
prediction and the linear regression model is most 
appropriate lor purposes of predic tion and, in addi 
tion, has axioms of normality and homogeneity for 
all conditional distributions, this departure seems to 
bring them in line with the linear regression model 
to account for, 


least” are not easy 


The words “at 


however. The linear regression model does not con 


tain an axiom of marginal normality, but it is never 
theless quite different from the one which the authors 


originally set forth. Moreover, it can easily be 


shown that one of the two interpretations claimed 
to be permissible with this more restricted model is 
not accurate and the other is of doubtful utility 


First, contrary to their contention, the standard 


error of estimate as defined in the usual way is 


generally a poor indicator of the accuracy of pre 
While the assumption of homoscedastit ity 


is applicable to the population of values in the 


diction 
linear 


regression model, the sampling fluctuation of the 


regression line is such that the confidence bands for 


prediction are hyperbolic in nature. Estimation of 


the means of the various Y distributions (one for 


each fixed \ when accomplished by means of the 


} 


regression line has a variance of 
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And prediction of the ¥-value for a new individual 
for a given X when similarly accomplished has 


variance: 


these variances become 


The 


larger as the particular X, deviates more and more 


values of larger and 
from the mean of all X’s, and so the accuracy of 
prediction diminishes correspondingly. The stand 
ard error of estimate does provide a measure of 
column variability for the individuals included in the 
sample from which it is computed, but this is of 
While 


the sample standard error of estimate does provid 


little interest indeed for prediction purposes. 


an estimate of the population standard deviation for 
the various Y distributions, it must be emphasized 
that the regression line (and hence each predicted 
value) varies from sample to sample. 

The other claimed interpretation of Nefzger and 
Drasgow for the model is that 7? is a measure of the 
proportion of the variance of one variable which is 


No one 


this usage if the purpose is purely one of descriptio1 


predictable from the other can questio! 


for the data on which r was computed, but the in 


The restricted 


ferential potential is not at all clear. 
use as a descriptive statistic, however, makes the 
stated assumptions unnecessary. And there is not 
a parameter for which r is an estimate in the axioms 
of the linear re gre ssion model. 


rHE LITERATURE ON CORRELATION 


Nefzger and Drasgow claim that Dixon and Massey 


1951) and Mood (1950) indicate that “‘it is necessary 


for each of the variables to be normally distributed 


technique 


for proper application of the Pearson l 
p. 623 The arguments in the other portions of 
the article make it relatively clear that the authors 
use ‘“‘Pearson technique” and “product-moment cot 
Both Dixor 


and Massey, and Mood discuss the bivariate normal 


relation tec hnique synonymously. 


and the linear regression models, pointing out their 
areas of applicability and limitations. But, as noted 
above, in the linear regression model X is certain 
not normally distributed and the marginal Y di 


and usually is not) norma 


It is true that Dixon and Massey entitl 


tribution may not be 
their dis 
cussion of the linear regression model 

normal mode 


and their discussion of the bivariate 


1 — X) 
1+-+- 
\ 
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“Correlation Problems.’ But a casual glance a 


the chapter containing these discussions will con 
vince one that the topics covered under “Regression” 
are closer to the analy ses of Nefzger and Drasgow 


than the under “Correlation Problems.” 


topic 
lhus, the standard error of estimate, least squares 
linear prediction equations, and the test for linearity 
of re gression are discussed under “Re gre ssion,””’ while 


the emphasis under “Correlation Problems”’ 


is upo! 
r as a measure of relationship 
“The cor 


4 and = 


\Mood presents the following definition 
relation between two variates, say is de 


noted by p,. and is defined by 


where o, and a, ; the standard deviations of \ 


and Z” (p. 103 


Y and Z are variates from any multivariate distribu- 


And, as Mood stated previously, 


tion whatever. Moreover, Mood, in the following 


statement, provides further evidence that he is 


long way from the position attributed to him 


regression metl 
+} 


it deviation 


relation ar 


Mood described corre|aliol 


as a special class of problems involving the 


On the preceding page, 
analysis” 
estimation of multiple regression coefficients in the 
“one considers the conditi 


XY, in 


particular case where 


distribution of, Say k-variate normal di 


tribution” (p. 311). 


Nefzger and Drasgow seem to imply that Pearson 
restricted his analysis to a bivariate normal model 
because of oversight, while Yule emphasized that 
mportant characteristics of correlation could be de 
duced 


words 


from less restrictive assumptions Ir 


resent 


Late in the nineteenth century, Yule (1897) did 


publish a method for correlational analysis that in 


volved no assumptions of normality or linearity 
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He started out with a scatter of points representing 
correlated pairs and obtained the slope and intercept 
of the least squares regression line. His derivation 
was contingent only upon the adequacy of the least 
squares method of curve fitting and the assumptions 
involved in ordinary algebraic computation with real 
numbers. By his procedure, Yule showed that the 
following descriptive interpretations could be madk 
of the product-moment correlation coefficient with 
out any statistical assumptions: (a) when standard 


scores (mean = 0, standard deviation 1) are used, 
the regression of X on ¥ is equal to the regressio! 
of Y on X and both are equal to r; (6) the value of r 


and +1; 


equal to 1, the values of the 


always lies between —1 when (r| is 
two variates show a 
simple linear relationship; (d) the greater the abso 


lute value of r, the less the deviations from the re 


gression line; (e) the condition r 0 is a necessary 


but not a sufficient condition for independence ; and 


f) if the true regression is not linear, the absolute 


value of r must be less than 1 

Yule’s procedure was hardly exciting, but it did 
serve to point out certain descriptive interpretations 
which were possible with a very minimum of assump 
tions It could not be used for setting parameter 


confidence limits, or for testing hypotheses, or for 
prediction, or even for testing r for significance 
Pearson (1920) questioned the ultimate utility of 
Yule’s method, but not because he was blind to the 
need for a model more general than the bivariate nor 
mal distribution. He argued against Yule’s use of 
the | ast 


tion of possible interpretations of the results without 


squares method and pointed out the restric 


normal assumptions Moreover, while Pearson 


correlational work did rely most heavily upon the 
bivariate normal distribution, he very early indicated 


‘I hus, he 


a method for multiple correlation 


his interest in a more gene ral approac h 
1911 
which was entirely free of normal assumptions, and 
1920) he 


published 


later wrote 


relate 

1 appropriate syster 
v frequency. We 
f the norma 

p. 44 


Yule’ 


attention” is not 


lo sa that earlier work “pa sed without 


sufficient accurate. His original 


approach has been reproduced, in various forms, in 
numerable 


times and is the ultimate basis for the 


des riptive expositions in at least a dozen books at 


| 
In recent vears it has et ¢ ‘ that thous 
not a relation problems which arise practice can he 
atter re re nis the assu ptior If the 
equires that the variate ar vhat we have called the ser\ 
parameters a jorntl talics a norma 
tribute p 312 
This te e the desideratu the 
mz it the present time: the discovery of ar 
! irlaces hich give | ariate 
\r Pea pur ca Tree Ire the i 
ailure to generalize bevond the restrictive limits of norma surface. as we have the il cul 
ata were pointed out at the time | Yule But evident 
he development of the puma confusion (p. 623 
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the present time. Indeed the very model of Nefzger Furrey, P. H. Comment on “The needless assumption 
normality in Pearson’s r.”” Amer. Psychologist 


545-546 
AForcE, R. Comment on The needless 


and Drasgow is an offspring (though illegitimate) of 
the Yule approach. Whatever “present confusion” | 
exists, reflects a deficiency in understanding correla Pow 
tional models, and certainly no lack of attention to 546 


Yule. The preference for the bivariate normal MtHoLtanp, J 
of normality in Pearson’s r.”’ {mer. Psychologist 


I Comment on “The needless ; 


model to a more general model stems from its great 


deductive power and its usefulness In Many empirica Moop, A. M Satreduction 


situations (even when the assumptions are not fully York: McGraw-Hill. 1950 


met, as Fisher, 1946, has pointed out) and not from Nerzcer, M. D., & Drascow, J. The needle 
) al Pearson’s 1 ’svch 
ignorance of the development and relevance of other Fens 
623-025 
models. PEARSON, K On the general theory of th 
tion on correlation and variatior 
437-443 
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APA’S CENTRAL OFFICE: 
ITS ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


ROGER W 


dmerican Psy 


HE rapid growth of American psychology 
since World War II has now placed the 
American Psychological Association among 
the largest scientific and professional organizations 
in the nation 1945, APA membership totaled 
just over 4,000; in 1959, over 17,000 
the 


In 
Each year 
approximately 1,300 
qualified persons have been elected to Associate 
status 


for past several years 


With this growth in psychology and the 


correlated increase in APA membership has come 


a broadening of the association’s interests in both 
scientific and professional matters. More and more 
frequently persons and organizations outside APA 
approach the association for assistance and advice 
Liaison with other scientific and professional groups 
and with in- 
APA has accepted a thoughtful 
and realistic policy for its role in the nation’s gen 


federal and state governments has 


creased steadily 


eral scientific and professional community, a policy 
which is clearly reflected in a 1958 statement by 
APA’s Policy and Planning Board: “There is a 
public role to be played today by organized scien 
tists; our 


share’ (p 
psychology 


its 
international 
(Russell 


growth 


association should do less than 
461) APA’s 


also 


no 
interest in 
been expanding 
that 


interest in exchanges with psychological societies 


1958). Our experience suggests 


ot 


f 
I 


abroad is correlated with growth of opportunities 
them On all fronts the 
theme of APA’s activities continues to be growth 


to put into effect basic 
and development. 
APA’s Central Office 


growth and development: reflected in the functions 


has shown corresponding 


assigned to it and in the staff needed to carry on 
In 1946, the Central Office 
handle its responsibilities with a staff of less than 
1959, the 
many employed directly by APA and some by spe 


these functions. could 


a dozen persons; in staff numbers 47 


The relation be- 
APA 


the 
Policy and Planning Board in 1958 (not yet pub- 


cial grants for special services 
tween the size of the staff and the number of 
members is significant: a special report by 


lished) states that “for the years since 1953 we 


hological 
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isso 


find ? 


that the Central Office 
per member with remarkably little variation from 


year to vear.” 


has 0.0025 employee 
It has been possible to maintain 
this fairly constant growth ratio and still provide 
the customary services to an ever increasing mem 
bership, as well as providing for the increasing 
number of 
Office. The Policy and Planning Board also re 
ports “that both the total and Central Office ex 


penses 


new functions assigned to the Central 


have been relatively constant on a per 


member basis.”’ 

staff and functions 
monitored several APA’s By 

that “The Secretary 


shall be the director of the Central Office and as 


This growth of Central Office 


has been in ways 


Laws prescribe Executive 


such shall be responsible to the Board of Direc 


tors.” The Executive Secretary submits regula 


which, in turn 
reports on Central Office affairs to the Council of 


and spec ial reports to the Board 


During the course of its activi 
APA’s Policy and Planning Board has ex 


amined special features of Central Office operations 


Representatives 
ties 


Ad hoc committees have been appointed to review 
the overall operations in detail (1953, 1954). In 
1955, the Board of 
firm of 
Central Office nonprofessional service operations 
The detailed Central Office 


management and operations is, of course, that in 


Directors commissioned a na 


tional management consultants to survey 


most monitoring of 
which the office itself is continually engaged 

My objective in this report is to describe the 
present organization and functions of the Central 
Office 


ganization began in 1956 


The process of establishing the present or 
when the Central Office 
conducted a preliminary survey of its responsibili 
ties. During 1957 and 1958, procedures and staff 
detail 
sulted in an overall plan, which was first reported 
to the Board of 1957. The Board 


recommended “that the Executive Secretary discuss 


ing were examined in These studies re 


Directors in 
the report with Council and later publish the re 
port in the American Psychologist” (Carter, 1957 


p. 702). 
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Central Office functions are primarily those of 
administering the detailed affairs of the association 
and of providing services to its members. The 
Central Office does not establish policy; rather, it 
assists in implementing policies approved by the 
association's legislative body, the Council of Rep- 
resentatives. In carrying out its functions the 
Central Office is directly responsible to APA’s 
Board of Directors. Some of the staff are ex officio 
members of certain of the boards and committees 
which recommend or administer association policies. 
However, in the majority of instances, members of 
the staff attend board and committee meetings as 
“staff participants,’ primarily for the purposes of 
providing information and of helping to coordinate 
separate but related activities of the more than 40 
groups which constitute APA’s board and commit- 
tee structure. 

APA’s By-Laws direct the Central Office to per- 
form certain functions and “such other general and 
specific services as are allocated to it by the Coun- 
cil of Representatives and the Board of Directors.” 
The functions in fact include a multitude of spe- 
cific duties—all contributing to the overall produc- 
tivity of the office and related to each other in 
In 1956, these duties were ana- 
which 


varying degrees. 
lyzed to discover “areas of responsibility” 
might serve as bases for the organization of the 
Central Office 
have been modified during the past two years as a 


The areas defined by this analysis 


result of experience and of the addition of new 


functions, but the general pattern has remained 
essentially the same 
When the Central Office staff was small and its 
functions fewer than they are today, it was pos- 
sible for all senior staff members to be familiar 
with all the activities of the office and to partici 
pate in a number of them. The 1954 Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Central Office recognized that, “As 
the Central Office grows, many of the functions 
begin to operate like separate departments 
and as time goes on they become more and more 
In the 


present organization of the Central Office these “de 


decentralized—which is proper” (p. 757) 


partments” are based upon the combinations of re 
lated functions which I referred to earlier as “areas 


of responsibility.” These areas are distinguished 


by two of the common “bases” of organization 
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(Yoder, 1956): (a) logical relationship of activi- 
ties and (6) skill and personal characteristics of 
employees. They allow decentralization of the 
overall functions of the Central Office 

One essential requirement of decentralization is 
the delegation of responsibility and of the authority 
to fulfill these responsibilities. Each of our func- 
tional areas is directed by a senior member of the 
APA 


These senior members have the responsibility and 


staff, all but one also being a member of 


authority to act on issues arising in their special 
areas and to initiate activities necessary to their 
responsibilities. This is why your inquiries ad 
dressed to the Executive Secretary are frequently 
answered by some other member of the staff: the 
inquiry has gone to this member as the best quali- 
fied person to reply. In instances when interpreta- 
tion of APA policy or when financial matters are 
involved, final action is discussed with the Execu- 
tive Secretary, who may in turn seek advice from 
one of the association's officers, boards and com- 
mittees, or from the Board of Directors. 
Decentralization always raises problems of co 
ordinating separate functions in the interest of the 
organization as a whole. “Whether a decentralized 
operation succeeds or fails often depends on the 


(Red- 
an 


quality of administrative communication” 
field, 1953). This is particularly true in 
ganization such as ours where many of the areas 


or 
of responsibility are interrelated. Coordination of 
Central Office functions is achieved primarily in 
five ways: through discussion with the Executive 
Secretary, through regular meetings of the senior 
staff, through meetings of particular departments 
through general meetings of the entire Central Oi 
fice staff, and through informal discussions. In an 
organization like the Central Office it is possible 
for information to flow by informal channels among 
those concerned with particular issues arising de 
novo or in a routine manner. Such informal chan- 
nels of communication inevitably develop in any 


organization; they are encouraged in the Central 


Office whenever they contribute to the efficiency ol 
operations 

The the 
nine areas of responsibility as we in the Central 


sections which follow describe briefly 


Office now refer to them. There are other ways of 
to 
borrow a statement from the report of the 1953 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Central Office, I believe 


that the present areas are “a happy marriage of in- 


combining Central Office responsibilities: but, 
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dividual interests and competence with the func 

tions which the Central Office is expected to per 

243) 


O fice oJ the Executive Secretary. 


form’ (p. 
Ihe functions 
of the Executive Secretary are prescribed by APA’s 
By-Laws or assigned by the Council of Repre- 
sentatives and the Board of Directors. He acts as 
administrative officer of the association and as di- 
APA’s Central Office. He 
member of the Council of Representatives, as a 


rector ol serves aS a 
nonvoting member of the Board of Directors, and 
as a member of or staff participant with certain 
He directs the 
including the 


boards and committees. financial 


affairs of the association, business 


management of its publications. He acts as senior 
representative in liaison between APA and other 
scientific, professional, and government organiza- 
tions. He supervises special APA projects and acts 
as Editor of the American Psychologist 

Among these functions one deserves special men- 
tion because it has been developing rapidly during 
the past several years: liaison with other organiza 
tions. In its report the 1953 Ad Hoc Committee 


on the Central Office stated: 


It is our belief that the Executive Secretary should de 


vote much more time, than he is now able to do, to mak 
ing outside contacts among higher echelons of the federal 
scientific and 


among protes 


ate governments and 


including the state psychological associations 


Strongly supported by the Board of Directors, this 
recommendation has in the past and will continue 
in the future to have a very important influence on 
the activities of the Executive Secretary. 

Although responsibility and authority are dele- 
gated to senior staff members, APA By-Laws still 
place ultimate responsibility for all Central Office 
actions on the Executive Secretary. This requires 
him to keep constantly cognizant of Central Office 
activities, to determine its regular policies and 
practices, to decide on actions when special issues 
to insure that all matters not assigned 


arise, and 


to specific departments receive proper attention 
Personnel to assist him in his work are assigned to 
the Office of the Executive Secretary. 

Che Central Office purchasing procedure is based 
upon a system of purchase requests which, with the 
exception of general supplies and certain routine 
items required by the Publications Department, are 
h the senior staff member of the 


This 


processed throug 


area concerned and the Executive Secretary 
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procedure centers control of expenditures in the 
Executive Secretary and keeps him constantly in 
Central Office 
inventories are also the responsibility of his office 


formed of financial commitments. 
Mailing service is provided for the entire Central 
Office. This service includes the opening and rout- 


ing of incoming mail, which averages over 3,00( 
pieces a week excluding special mail such as bal 
lots, questionnaires, etc. Because there is a need 
for a central store of information regarding APA 
boards and committees and special items which are 
the direct responsibility of the Executive Secretary 
a central file is maintained in his office. Building 
maintenance and repairs are responsibilities of the 
office: the building constitutes a major part of the 
association's net worth; it is important to protect 
this investment and to provide maximum usage of 
our space. The office maintains personnel record 
for Central: Office personnel and assists in the se 
lection of new employees. It arranges for the 
preparation, tabulation, and mailing of ballots to 
the APA membership, to various APA boards and 
ommittees, and (upon request) to APA divisions 

This brief listing of activities shows the roles of 
this office in providing support to the Executive 
Secretary in the fulfillment of his personal respon 
sibilities and to the Central Office generally in han 
dling matters which do not fall within the scope of 
any particular department 

Administrative Services. This area of responsi 
bility is concerned primarily with three basic serv 
APA members: 


Annual Convention, and the National Science Foun 


ices to APA's placement service, its 


dation Register. It also handles occasional service 
projects of a special nature (Russell, 1957) 

APA’s placement service, viewed by some with 
skepticism when it was originally established, has 
been growing rapidly during recent years. It now 
includes a continuous service at the Central Office, 
involving production of the Employment Bulletin, 
and special services organized by Central Office pet 
sonnel at national and at some regional conventions 
The growth of the Employment Bulletin since it 
was founded in the spring of 1952 is a rough meas 
ure of how the Central Office placement service has 
expanded. Volume I, No. 1 contained 45 job va- 
cancies and 73 availability notices; its circulation 
was 878. Today’s monthly issues list some 20( 
job vacancies and many fewer availability notices; 
3,000. 


many 


it has a circulation of about Placement 


have become features of national 


services 


p. 243 
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scientific and professional organizations; the need 
for such a service appears now to be generally ac- 
cepted among psychologists. The recent moves by 
the United States Employment Service to develop 
its capabilities in the general field of highly skilled 
scientific and professional personnel give further 
emphasis to the need; at least, at present, national 
scientific and professional associations believe that 
they can handle the needs more adequately through 
their own placement services. 

Most APA members view the association’s An- 
nual Convention as a most important means of scien- 
tific and professional communication. The amount 
of time spent by local and national committees in 
the planning and detailed organization of such 
meetings is impressive; conventions are not easy 
to manage, but each year they run surprisingly 
smoothly. Our Department of Administrative Serv- 
ices assists in this big task and provides a conti- 
nuity of plans and procedures which could not be 
achieved by a system based upon committee action 
alone. Last year, APA’s Council of Representa- 
tives (Carter, 1958) established in the Central Of- 
fice the part-time position of Convention Manager, 
a person whose expert services should add still fur- 
ther to the successful fulfillment of this responsi- 
bility. 

Placement and convention services are functions 
specifically assigned to the Central Office by APA’s 
By-Laws. A third administrative service, the NSF 
Register, is a function accepted by APA at the re- 
quest of the NSF to whom the Congress has given 
the overall responsibility for maintaining an up-to- 
date roster of the nation’s scientific personnel. The 
costs of operating our part of the Register are met 
by contract funds from NSF. 

One of APA's tradi- 
tional interests is in the general field of education 


Education and Training. 
and training. The Education and Training Board 
is one of the oldest and most active of all the as- 
sociation’s boards and committees. Its activities 
have important influences on psychology generally 3 
they are watched carefully by members and non; 
members alike, who are concerned in any way with 
future developments of psychology and psycholo! 
gists. Clearly, education and training is a major 


area of responsibility for the Central Office 


Our senior staff member serves as the ree | 


Officer of the Education and Training Board. Hé 
is responsible for its staff work; for preparation of 


its agenda, minutes, and reports; and for the many 
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special services requested each year within the wide 
range of interests of members and nonmembers, of 
individuals and groups in education and training 
He helps to organize and to manage special confer- 
ences such as the 1954 Thayer Conference on school 
psychology, the 1955 Stanford Conference on psy- 
chology and mental health, and the 1958 Miami 
Beach Conference on graduate education in psy- 
chology. 

One of the principal functions in this area of re 
sponsibility is the visiting and evaluating of univer- 
sity doctoral programs in clinical and in counseling 
More recently the evaluation of in- 
ternships in practicum training agencies, including 

the Veterans has 
In addition to official evaluations, advisory 


psychology. 


those of Administration, been 
added. 
visits are made for the purpose of counseling the 
staffs of hospitals, 


clinics in the development of their training pro 


university departments, and 
grams. The Executive Officer is expected to be one 
of the visitors to most of the university programs 
and to as many of the practicum agencies as is 
This means that he visits 10 or 15 uni- 
hospitals and 


feasible. 


versities and a larger number of 


clinics each year. 

The office work for the Education and Training 
Board and its committees requires correspondence 
with about 200 colleges and universities each year. 
Formal reports are received from and evaluation 
letters go to each of the 56 schools with approved 
programs. Information received from colleges and 
universities provides the basis for an annual ar 
tiele, published in the American Psychologist, on 


“Educational Facilities and Financial Assistance 


for Graduate Students in Psychology 


Because matters of scientific and professional 


ethics and conduct frequently involve issues of 


education and training, these matters have been 
included in this area of responsibility. Ethics cases 
and inquiries are raised by individual members or 
by groups within the association. The senior staff 
member in this area obtains necessary information 
regarding each case or inquiry and refers this in 
formation to the Chairman of the APA Committee 
on Scientific and Professional Ethics and Conduct 
Frequently the Central Office staff member is in 
structed to correspond with the individual con 
when are brought for action 


cerned and, cases 


assists in preparing and presenting them to the 
Council of Representatives 


As the association grows, its business 


Finance 
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rABLE 1 


APA's ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENSI 


$399,874.47 
$436,618 36 
$524,063.10 


$627,818.15 


$409,259.77 
$467,130.93 
$489,151.28 
$601,833.93 


$755,821.52 $682,798.11 


Table 1, 
sociation’s total income and expense during each 


activities expand summarizing the as- 
of the past five audited years, gives a general im- 
pression of the magnitude of the financing of our 
Table 2 
three audited years, expenses were allocated among 


operations shows how, during the past 


major activities (Russell, 1957, 1958). 
The Finance Department has specific functions 
to perform as well as providing basic services for 
all other departments of the Central Office. It 
maintains the records of all income and expendi- 
tures. Quarterly statements provide bases for com- 
parisons between actual and budgeted income and 
for control over expenditures in conformity with 


budgeted amounts. Experience tables are com- 


piled which allow more precise budgeting from 
The 


records of investments, special grants, general APA 


year to year Finance Department keeps 


and division accounts. It handles the processing 
of member dues and subscriptions—a major task 
particularly 


months. A 


during the winter and early spring 


second main source of income—non 


member subscriptions—is processed by a special 


section of the department. It also maintains the 
association’s membership files and records changes 
in address, dues payments, and subscriptions 

In a very real sense the addressograph section 
of the Finance Department is a center of APA and 
of Central Office operations. The addressograph 


rABLE 2 


plates provide the tapes which are necessary for 
the mailing of journals and special information to 
members and nonmembers. These plates also pro 
vide information about members and nonmembers 
which we need for many other purposes, including 
statistical control of our operations and our an 
nual audits. The sale of addressograph tapes pro 


The ad 


dressograph files are used to provide information 


vides some source of income each year 
basic to APA’s accounting procedures, a use in 
troduced recently to effect a considerable economy 
I am certain, no single 
Central Office 
cause more unhappiness to a member or nonmem 


of time and cost. There is, 


source of error in the which can 


ber—and to us—than an error in our addresso 


graph files. We have developed procedures which 
minimize such errors, but they do occur 

Ihe senior staff member responsible for this area 
of Central Office activities holds degrees in account 
ing. In addition to supervising the work of his de 
partment, he consults with and provides services 
for APA’s Treasurer and its Finance Committee 
Membership and Legislative Services 


pensable responsibility of all associations and so 


An indis 


cieties is the processing of membership applications 


and the maintenance of files of current and past 


applicants. Each year for the past five years, be 


tween 1,500 and 2,000 new applications have been 


processed. This processing involves several de 
tailed procedures which differ among the various 
classes of members and affiliates. The major task 
arises in handling applications for initial APA mem 
bership. The processing requires close interaction 
APA's 
sponsibility it is to make recommendations to the 
Board of Directors 


therefore, the 


with Membership Committee, whose re 


regarding each application 


senior member of our staff in this 


area serves as Technical Aide to the Membership 
Committee An extensive correspondence is Car 
ried on concerning eligibility to apply for member 
information about 


ship. Application forms and 


membership are sent to university departments 


state psychological associations, and individuals 
Also included in this area of responsibility is the 
processing of all records of deaths, resignations 
and reinstatements 

For the general purposes of the members, APA’s 
biographical Directory is the main source of infor 
Now that the Di 


has become an annual publication, it has 


mation about our membership 
rectory 


been necessary to organize a continuous editorial 
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service to handle changes, corrections, additions, 
and the production program for each volume. It 
is reasonable that this annual project, which oc- 
cupies staff time throughout the year, should be 
included in this area of responsibility to which it 
is so Closely related 

In 1957, the senior staff member in this area was 
appointed Technical Aide to APA’s Committee on 
the Relation of Psychology to Psychiatry (now the 
Committee on Relations with the American Psy- 
chiatric Association). Since then, this area, origi- 
nally concerned only with membership, has been 
extended to include the new and growing function 
of “legislative services.’ This function involves 
advising and consulting with state associations con- 
cerning their legislative planning, consolidating and 
disseminating materials provided by APA’s sub- 
scription to a legislative reporting service, and 
keeping abreast of all relevant legislative activity 
of interest to psychology. 

Publications. In 1958, APA publications ac- 
counted for 67% of the 
This is by far the biggest item in the functions 
In accordance with 


association’s expenses. 
assigned to the Central Office. 
instructions from the Council of Representatives, 
this area of responsibility, with the exception of 
the business management, is under the direction 
of APA’s Managing Editor with the assistance of 
the Promotion Manager. 

The major publication function is the production 
of the APA’s 12 journals. Editorial Assistants pre- 
pare manuscripts for printing and follow the jour- 
nal issues through from receipt of manuscripts to 
the final printing. 

Business management is specifically assigned to 
the Executive Secretary by the APA By-Laws 
This covers the general financial control of the 
various stages in producing journals and of such 
special publications as are approved by the Board 
of Directors. Very occasionally, as in the case of 
the Journal of Educational Psychology, negotiations 
may be undertaken for the purchase of new 
journals. 

Another function involves promotion and special 
publication projects. Advertising has become a 
source of increasing revenue to the APA publication 
enterprise. Considerable attention is also given 
to promotion of APA publications, the main meth- 
ods being paid and exchange advertisements, “fliers” 
to subscribers or potential subscribers, and exhibit- 


ing. From time to time, groups within the APA 
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sponsor special monographs, books, or journal is- 
sues when approved by the Board of Directors. 
The Managing Editor and the Promotion Manager 
frequently cooperate as consultants in the publica- 
tion and circulation of such special materials. 

Because the American Psychologist is the official 
organ of the association, its publication is handled 
in a somewhat different manner from other APA 
journals. It has become customary for the Execu- 
tive Secretary to serve as Editor of this journal, 
and the Managing Editor as Associate Editor. All 
operations are carried on in the Central Office. 
Editorial policies, unique among APA journals gen- 
erally, are required by the fact that certain reports, 
programs, proceedings, announcements, and official 
papers must be published in accordance with the 
association’s By-Laws. Through tradition, other 
manuscripts have become “obligated’’ publications. 
At the present time, an annual allotment of 200 
pages must care for all submitted and _ solicited 
articles. 

Public Information. APA has become 
ingly involved in matters of public information and 
As I have pointed out elsewhere 


increas- 


public relations. 
(Russell, 1957), we must pay heed to the realities 
concerning public information. Those who are in- 
terested in psychology will get their information 
from some source; it would be a disservice to psy- 
chology if we did not make a very serious effort 
to provide them with the best possible information 

It was quite clear in our analysis of Central 
Office activities that these matters constitute a 
separate area of responsibility which must be han 
dled with great care. Such matters cannot be dealt 
with on a simple, ad hoc basis without unfortunate 
consequences or failure to take full advantage of 


our position as a responsible scientific and profes- 
This area of responsibility is 


sional organization. 
now under the supervision of a senior member of 
the Central Office staff, who collaborates with the 
APA Consultant on Public Information, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, and other members of staff in all 
matters concerning public information. He is also 
in close liaison with the APA Committee on Public 
Information and the corresponding committees of 
the various state associations. 

Two general methods are used in meeting the 
Central Office responsibilities in this area. The 
first is concerned primarily with providing informa 
tion about the association and about psychology 
in general to individuals or organizations on re- 
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quest. The second involves active cooperation with 
APA and state association committees in initiating 
public information activities at the national and 
state levels. During the present association year 
a handbook has been produced for chairmen of 
state committees on public information. 

The knowledge that APA maintains a public in- 
formation service is growing: more and more fre- 
quently individuals and groups from within and 
from outside APA—for example, editors, publish- 
asking the 
Central Office for assistance, requiring increasing 
time and effort. 


ers, network program directors—are 
Some of these inquiries are being 
met by face-to-face contacts, others by correspond 
ence; inside APA we use various channels, includ 
ing national and state workshops on public informa- 
tion. It is a Central Office responsibility to take 
full advantage of all opportunities for developing a 
clear and accurate public image of psychology. 
Scientific Affairs. 
sciences ceased to be a major concern of psycholo 


Striving for a place among the 
gists a number of years ago. This does not mean 
that defenses of our scientific position are not neces- 
sary on occasion, but it does mean that psycholo- 
gists have been able to demonstrate the applicability 
of scientific methodology to the study of behavior 
This interest in the development of psychology as 
a scientific body of knowledge is the traditional 
foundation upon which APA and the many applica- 
tions of psychology have been based. Scientific 
affairs constitute one of the most extensive areas 
of responsibility for the Central Office. 

Recognizing the expanding opportunities for ac- 
tive programs involving APA’s scientific interests 
the Council of Representatives established in 1957 
a Board of Scientific Affairs (Carter, 1957): 

The Board of Scientific Affairs shall have general concern 
for all aspects of psychology as a science, including the 
continued encouragement, development, and promotion of 
psychology as a science, and with psychology’s relations 
The BSA shall have particular 
responsibility for the scientific 


with other scientific bodies 
aspects of the program at 
the annual convention, for liaison with agencies giving fi 
nancial support to scientific projects, for awards and honors 


in recognition of scientific achievement, and for seeking 
in which the 
activities. It shall have 
and coordination of agencies in the APA whose 


fall within the scope of the BSA (p. 697 


new ways association can assist scientific 


responsibility for the supervision 


activities 


The Central Office provides basic staff work and 
These 
APA’s 


other services to BSA and to its committees. 


and other Central Office contributions to 


broad scientific interests are the responsibility of a 
senior member of our staff. 

The Central Office assists in the convening of 
special scientific meetings and symposia, from the 
planning stages to the publication of final reports 
It also assists in the planning and conduct of special 
science projects: Project A, Psychology: A Study 
of a Science (Koch, 1959), and Project B, Ameri 
ca’s Psychologists: A Survey of a Growing Profes 
sion (Clark, 1957), are examples. 

Liaison with such scientific groups as the Na 
Research Council, the National Science 
Foundation, the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the military services, and private founda- 
tions is a very active feature of Central Office re- 


sponsibility in the area of scientific affairs. Fre 


tional 


quently we can be of assistance to such groups 
themselves, as well as to APA members seeking 
research grants. In other instances it is possible 
to aid directly by, for example, acting as fiscal 
agent or by taking responsibility for grants support- 
ing scientific activities. 

Many Central Office activities in its other areas 
of responsibility are concerned with APA’s scienti- 
fic interests—publications and conventions to men 
tion two. The Central Office is responsible for 
assisting in the coordination of these various activi 
ties and in the facilitation of communication con 
cerning them 

State and Professional Affairs. Two of the most 
interesting trends in post-World War II psychology 
have been (a) the very rapid development of psy 
chology as a profession (Clark, 1957)-and (6) the 
emergence of state psychological associations as 
organizations particularly well adapted to meet 


local interests and needs and to represent the gen 


eral interests of psychologists at the state level 
Both these trends have had important influences 
APA and of its 


on the structure and functions of 
Central Office. 
To better 
development of psychology as a profession, APA, 
Affairs 


serve the interest arising from the 


in 1957, created a Board of Professional 


(Carter, 1957): 


The Board of Professional Affairs shall have general con 
cern for all aspects of psychology as a profession, and shal! 
be charged with the formulation of recommendations for 
the general policy in professional matters including: the 


establishment of standards of professional practice, the 


maintenance of satisfactory relations with other profes 


sional groups, and the fostering of legislation, both state 
and national, as may be required by the role of psychology 
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It shall have responsibility for the 
supervision and coordination of agencies in the APA whose 
activities fall within the scope of the Board (p. 696) 


in the community 


Again, the Central Office has been called upon to 
assist in facilitating the activities of BPA and of 
its committees by providing basic staff work and 
other services. One cf our most important roles 
is that of facilitating communication between BPA. 
BSA, and other APA groups on the one hand and 
state associations and their various committees on 
the other. 
APA are turning more and more to the Central 


Individual members and groups within 


Office for information and advice on professional 
matters. The range of professional activities of 
APA members is increasing; many of the situations 
are without precedent, and frequently no clear-cut 
policy exists. Since many of the issues have impli- 
cations at both the state and national level and are 
basically interrelated, it has seemed wise to inte- 
grate them in a single area of Central Office respon- 
sibility. In 1957, BPA requested that the senior 
member of the Central Office responsible for this 
Administrative 
\ffairs 


activities be designated 


State 


area of 
Officer, 
1957). 
With the growth of 
extension of their 
demand for advice and consultation from the Cen- 
tral Office. 
the current status of the state associations and to 


and Professional (Carter, 
state associations and the 
functions has come increasing 
An active effort is being made to assess 


promote better communication among them. By 
various devices (memoranda, “Psychology in the 
States” in the American Psychologist, visits, work- 
shops) the state associations are being encouraged 
to clarify their functions, pool their efforts, and 
In this task Central Office 
exerts in large measure a catalytic influence while 


share their experiences. 


at the same time making an effort to keep open 
effective channels of communication. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICI 


In meeting all its various responsibilities, the 
Central Office depends upon a group of people who 
must maintain a high level of performance and 
interaction if our work is to run smoothly. Even 
an efficient organization of our activities is not 
sufficient in itself to accomplish this; we need, in 
addition, suitable personnel policies and practices 
which are known by all employees and which are 
just to all. 

In developing our present personnel policies and 
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practices we have used the advice of experts; we 
have realized that “general solutions are dangerous 
and difficult” (Huire, 1956) and, therefore, have 
These 
are described in detail in the Central Office Person- 
nel Manual; the paragraphs which follow give only 
a general picture of what the manual includes. 
Positions in the Central Office are classified in 


cooperatively worked out our own solutions. 


five grades based on criteria determined by analyses 
of job requirements. The grades range from posi 
tions which require no special training or experi- 
ence other than typing or general office skills to 
positions requiring training in psychology to the 
PhD level, previous employment as a psychologist, 
and the skills required to administer a major area 
of Central Office responsibility. Job descriptions 
have been written for all positions and specify 
minimum qualifications. 

Salaries are tied to the grades, each grade having 
starting and maximum salaries and specified salary 
The 
adopted by the Board of Directors at their meet- 
ing in August 1958. 


increments. present salary schedule was 
The schedule is set to compare 
as favorably as possible with salary levels for simi 
lar positions in the Washington area. 

Procedures have been developed for hiring new 
personnel to fill vacancies in established positions 
and for upgrading personnel. It is customary to 
include a probationary period as one of the condi- 
tions of employment for persons who are already 
fully qualified for the positions they are to fill 
Under certain circumstances a person may be em 
ploved for training in the skills of a particular 
position; in these instances, a trainee period is 
substituted for the probationary period and salary 
is adjusted. 

Our studies have indicated that the turnover in 
Central Office personnel is comparable to turnover 
in other The 


quent reasons for terminating employment are lea\ 


scientific organizations most fre 


ing the Washington area and going into other types 


of work. There is usually a severe competition in 


Washington for personnel of all specialties. In 


order to maintain high standards we carefully 


screen and test applicants. Final selection is de- 


pendent upon recommendation by the senior mem- 


ber of the staff to whose area of responsibility the 
new employee will be assigned. 

Central Office policies concerning hours of work 
overtime, official holidays, and annual leave have 
been specified in detail. 


| 
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As required by federal law, APA carries work- 
man’s compensation insurance to cover injuries 
In addition, Central Office 
employees are provided life insurance coverage paid 


occurring on the job. 


for by the association and retirement benefits under 
a plan which shares the cost equally between APA 
and the employee. The Central Office belongs to 
a basic medical insurance plan which is voluntary 
and, when elected, is paid for by regular deductions 
from salary. Because of risks to which our senior 
staff may be exposed as a consequence of their offi- 
cial duties with the association, they are covered 
bv professional liability insurance. 


AND IN THE FUTURE 


The present organization and policies of the Cen- 
tral Office are the results of our cooperative efforts 
over a period of more than two years. Our initial 
decisions have been altered as we have been as 
signed new functions and as we have tested them 
by experience. It is my personal opinion that we 
have gained something of value in the process of 
this self-evaluation and that it has been to our 
advantage to set down for the information of all 
who are interested the nature of our organization 
and the principles under which we operate. 

It is a very sound prediction that the changing 
nature of psychology will continue to be reflected 
activities of the association 


in the interests and 


Undoubtedly this will require changes in the re 


sponsibilities and functions of the Central Office 


and, consequently, changes in its organization and 


procedures. Awareness of the needs for change, 
and flexibility in meeting these needs must be con- 


tinuing characteristics of our thinking 
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Like the APA itself, the Central Office has been growing 
and changing so fast that there are no hard-crusted tradi 


things are done. Procedures that 
APA of 6,000 


not serve for the 12, 


tions to determine how 
worked for the members six years ago will 
100 members of today, and the devising 
of new ways of doing things is a necessary part of the 


work APA Ad Hoc Committee on the 
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(Comment 


The Public Image of Psychology 


Psychologists know they are nice people. The basis 
of this knowledge seems to be compounded of one part 
stratified unrandom sampling, one part togetherness and 
camaraderie at APA conventions, and a third part the 
common factor that most people are nice people. 
Being members of a young and vigorous profession, 
psychologists may be excused if, in their enthusiasm, 
they sometimes suspect they are nicer than other peo- 
ple. The ubiquity of this serene self-image is undoubt- 
edly a powerful force in binding together our many 
divisions, in regulating our internal affairs, and in com- 
promising our occasional threats of secession and sub- 
division. The single fly in this unguent of good feelings 
is the unresolved question of the degree to which our 
self-image is shared by the general public. 

It is a distressing fact that, despite our sense of 
uniqueness as a species, psychologists have never really 
had an identity, sufficiently distinct from that of others, 
to test public reaction to their professional character- 
istics. In our early history, we were viewed as the 
bearers of a special brand of philosophy—a philosophy 
with the people left in and the categorical imperatives 
made relative. The thinkers became doers, and, for a 
time, psychologists enjoyed their greatest recognizability 
in the somewhat narrow confines of the rat laboratories. 
The “doing” became more visible to the public eye 
with the growth of the testing movement and the hasty 
conscription of a small army of psychometricians in 
World War I. 
blurred by the widespread administration of group tests 
Teachers and 


The sharpness of this image was soon 


by teachers in our public school system 


testing seemed to have a natural affinity; and, in a 
restless search for distinction, psychologists abandoned 
objective testing in response to the lure of psycho- 
analytic theory and projective techniques. It was at 
this time that a ripening theoretical orientation and the 
World War II pressure for service formed a junction 
called Clinical Psychology. The image of clinical psy- 
chology was an elevated and compelling one, and it 
was an image embraced by so many devotees that, for 
the postwar public, it became the meaning of psycholo- 
gist. In a few years it became increasingly apparent 
that the problem of clear focus had not yet been solved 
As clinical psychologists, we had inflicted a serious case 
of diplopia on the public since it could not properly 
resolve the double-image of psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist. 

The consternation of psychologists was understand 
able. The quest for professional identity had yielded 


only a distorted mirror-image of psychiatry; and, when 


psychiatrists greeted this apparition with cries of “en- 
croachment!” and “unclean!” the battle was firmly 
joined. There are hot wars, and there are cold wars; 
but psychologists engaged in war in a new dimension 
a contest was waged that was almost invisible to the 
man in the street. Our statesmen arranged a five-year 
moratorium on the use of lethal weapons and defined 
joint committees as the proper arena for settling differ- 
ences. .Undaunted, the more chauvinistic among 
resorted to a form of guerilla warfare characterized by 
the push for certification, pamphlets explaining who we 
were, definitive discussions of the greater good, articles 
about the propriety and priority of the use of the 
title Doctor, and an increased production and flow of 
jokes about psychiatrists. 

The heavy investment of energy in this ten-year long 
Psy 
chologists sometimes lost sight of the goal and tended 
to view the conflict in its simplest terms: 
vested interest rather than for greater service 
this time, the clarity of the public definition of psy- 
chology was more a consequence of the fallout from 


us 


polite jurisdictional dispute yielded little profit 


being against 
During 


combat than the result of a systematic plan of educa- 
tion. The single most important cost of this diversion 
from the 
chology has yet to be reckoned. The cumulative effect 
of years of haphazard public relations may exact such 
a toll that the outcome of our diplomatic relations with 
psychiatrists may have little bearing on the eventual 


t the 


DV 


of our attention away consumers of psy- 


repute or disrepute in which we are held 
average man. 

I would suggest that 
image of psychologists is in the process of being formed 


an alarming and distasteful 
as a by-product of the Era of the Corruption of Things 
Psychological. This era has been ushered in by 
neglect of public relations, by the Sunday-supplement 


our 


popularity of the mysteries of the mind, and by the 


be 


discovery that psychological means of influencing 
havior are a highly salable commodity in the non 
academic market place. Let 


tion by an enumeration of those things psychological 


me document this asser 
that are most visible to the general public and con 
sequently are most handy to the task of image building 
The selection of these items is deliberately biased for 
the effect it will produce, but it is a bias that rests on 
the belief that oft 
interred with their bones 

Hypnosis might head the list, historically, because it 


the good that psychologists do is 


is a spectre from the past that returns regularly to 
haunt its favorite people: psychologists. The influence 
of the hypnotist over his victim has always been a 


model of the control that mind-probers might one day 
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exercise over the masses, and it has been a highly pub- 
licized model on stage, in the movies, and in popular 
fiction. Most recently, the seeming hypnotic reincarna- 
tion of Bridey Murphy and the hypnotic unmasking of 
the Three Eve that 


psychologists regularly practiced this arcane art 


Faces of reaffirmed the notion 

A series of related applications of psychological tech 
niques and methods—motivation research, brainstorm- 
ing, and subliminal perception—might just as well be 
rolled into one big ball of wax. Despite some ingenious, 


and flimsy, attempts at rationalization, these psycho- 
logical insights were harnessed to the Big Sell and the 
motive was Profit. Aided and abetted by members of 
our profession, the application of these products of 
our research touched off a public outrage that was 


These hidden 


suaders were a stark lesson in how to lose friends by 


unmatched in our brief history. per- 
influencing them, ant it is inconceivable that this affair 
was not accompanied by the addition of an ominous 
look to the public features of psychologists 

The psychological engineering of human decision as 
sumed many guises in the last decade. Propaganda 
became an indistinguishable aspect of public opinion 
polls; and, with the packaging of political personalities 
for public consumption, pollsters became political phi- 
losophers. The vigorous application of psychological 
tools to the struggle for power contributed materially 
word sig- 


to converting Public Relations into a dirty 


nifying the exercise of a subtle influence over human 


behavior. 


Management-inspired programs of human 


relations training did little to assuage the anxieties of 
the members of the rank and file who experienced the 
that 
ceptibly begun to feel like 


personal relations seemed to issue more from a care- 


growing feeling somehow, seduction had imper 


rape. Improved inter- 
fully rehearsed bag of tricks than greater understanding 
All these developing trends were bound neatly in a 
which 
was an appropriate reflection of the strikingly 
The potency of these 


etched 


deeply in the public consciousness by the so-called 


package labeled “brainwashing’—a term poeti- 
cally, 
detergent jargon of our times. 
subtle forms of manipulating attitudes was 
brainwashing” of American prisoners during the Ko 
rean conflict. 

This list might be extended and elaborated with ease 
The flood of chin-up self-help popular literature, the 
public upset over the “bugging” of jury rooms, the 
psychological search for poltergeist on Long Island, and 
the control of behavior by electrode implantation would 
be appropriate additional examples. In the last ten 
years the public has, unfortunately, been given a mas 
sive exposure to the dramatic and sensational in psy- 
chology, and each account has made us appear that 
much more misshapen. To be sure, psychiatrists have 


not been free of this growing public indictment: but 


since so few citizens were able to distinguish us from 
our medically trained counterparts, we have inherited 
the consequences of one another's alieged sins 

The distrust of the eventual form that the Psycho- 
Age might take 
public expression in the form of congressional investi 


logical found its clearest and most 
gations which brought back tales of phantasms of Big 


Brother lurking in the social sciences. In great part 
this impression was given substance by the observation 
that the agents of the application of psychological find 
ings were increasingly remote from the originators of 
them. The socially questionable motives of the mar 
keters of psychology placed the stamp of expediency 
The 


cynical assumption that the people did not know what 


and deviousness on the efforts of psychologists 


they wanted and that they must be trained to want 
what is good for them came close to describing the phi 
losophy of those who perverted the lore of the social 
sciences to commercial ends. The cultural separation 
of inventors and users encouraged the conversion of 
ends to means and confronted psychologists with an 
ethical enigma that was already familiar to physical 
scientists. It is an ethical enigma that admits of no 
easy solution, and the longer it remains unresolved the 
more likely it will be that psychologists will acquire 
a public image not of their own choosing 
As psychologists expand and refine their techniques 


for control of human behavior, the urgency of this 
problem of public relations will increase accordingly 
I think the portent of current developments demands 
something more than the tranquilizing effect of an APA 
Ethics of the 


a prestige-laden committee 


symposium on the Application of Psy 
chology or the soporific of 
to define the nature of the problem. As a beginning 
we would be well-served by a simple tithing of the time 
energy, and resources we now devote to the internecine 
conflicts with other helping sciences. Ideally, the per 
ception others have of us ought to be a prime order 
of business for the leaders of every division of psy 
chology, and participation in a design for public educa 
tion ought to be as automatic a contribution to our 


mutual well-being as the paying of annual dues 


B. McNem 
University of Michigan 


Editor’s Note: At its 1958 Annual Meeting, APA’s Coun 
il of Representatives voted to adopt as APA policy a 
‘Statement of Policies and Objectives for Guiding Public 
Activities of the 
prepared by the association’s 
This statement will be pub 


Information Science and Profession of 


Organized Psychology” Com 
mittee on Public Information 
lished in a forthcoming issue of the American Psychologist 
The committee has also prepared a Handbook for a Public 
Information Program, which is available on request from 


the APA Central Office 
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Psychological Testing Policies in Seventeen 
Midwestern State Hospitals 


In an attempt to explore policies on psychological 
testing functions in state hospitals, a questionnaire was 
sent to 24 state hospital psychology departments in five 
northern midwest states. This brief comment will sum- 
marize the 17 replies and their potential implications. 

The most outstanding finding yielded in the survey 
is the diversity of methods employed to carry out the 
same duty and the apparent lack of thought behind 
some of these methods. Eight departments claimed 
they saw all patients routinely for testing or else saw 
some well defined category of patients, such as all males 
under 50 years of age or females up to 40. Some 
examined readmitted patients only if they were not 
alcoholics. Another department drew the line by exam- 
The 
nine departments were on some sort of 
Apparently the eight departments 
were ignoring the fact that many of the patients who 
fell outside of the arbitrarily defined limits might not 
also present need for diagnosis or a dynamic workup. 


ining only those patients below 60 years of age 
remaining 


referral system 


Answers to the question “Do you do as much testing 
as you like or are you doing mostly mentals or psychi- 
atric interviews?” also serve to illustrate the plethora 
of approaches. For instance, ten departments reported 
that they do testing almost exclusively, four practice 
both, and three are using the psychiatric interview 
In view of the fact that the 
psychologist was originally asked to join the psychiatric 
team because his tests were 


alone almost exclusively. 


a valuable addition, it is 
noteworthy that some hospital psychology departments 
give almost none. Whether forced on the psychologist 
or done of his own volition. an ethical question arises: 
right that 
experience and ignore one of the important reasons for 
which he was hired? 


is it a man should forego his training and 
If our tools truly aid in the study 


of human behavior, we err to them, to say 
nothing of the fact that proficiency with tests presumes 


constant practice with them 


ignore 


On the issue of whether a department sees its pa- 
tients with the intention of answering a specific question 
if referred, other major differences in policy seem to 
prevail. For example, only three of the 17 departments 
work generally by answering specific questions (with 
the option to return the referral if the question is 
beyond the purview of the tests). Four do so part of 
the time, and ten hardly ever. This trend certainly 
the assumption that the 
examiner knows (in some detail) why he is seeing the 
patient. 


violates a sound practice: 


When the reason for testing someone is al- 
ways the same, i.e., personality evaluation or diagnostic 
impression, the reports tend to be remarkably similar 
and fail to delineate the unique features of the subject 


It is 


from this practice that spring such cliches as 
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“This patient is a 33-year-old white male.” or “Frus- 
trated dependency needs have been repressed, and the 
patient is now struggling with the resultant hostility.” 
Granted that we are all in some basic ways identical, 
it is not the identical features alone which we must 
probe for; it is also the unique features. 

It seems that only one department head feels that 
his testing system is such that no patients are seen 
whose diagnosis is fairly obvious. In answering the 
question “Do you give psychiatric interviews or tests 
to some patients whose diagnosis is fairly obvious?” 
seven declared that at times they saw patients with 
“obvious” diagnoses, and nine reported that they do 
this fairly frequently. This question was qualified in 
a few instances when it was wished to make clear that 
patients might be seen for reasons other than diagnosis 
and that the diagnosis, be it obvious or not, would have 
no bearing on whether the patient might not be tested 
for other reasons. 

If we concern ourselves with those departments that 
do routine diagnostic testing, we may be sure that some 
diagnoses will be so patent that testing will be super- 
fluous. 
ness and waste of time of this practice 


We are faced with the question of the sensible 
A common 
sense assumption of testing is that the results will some- 
how benefit the patient. Yet how is a blatant paranoid 
benefited through routine If his dynamics 
are investigated, we would assume he might eventually 


testing? 


be benefited; but in many hospitals only the person 
doing psychotherapy makes use of this knowledge 
Psychotherapy is still, unfortunately, a treatment for 
the select few. 

These statements take on added significance when we 
examine the next question: “Do you think your time as 
a psychologist could be used to greater advantage?’ 
Eleven felt it could be improved, and six felt satisfied 
35% are satisfied that their policies can apparently not 
be improved. When asked in what their 
might be spent to greater advantage, few mentions were 


way time 
made about changing the testing procedure 

For what it is worth as a representative sample, the 
findings here suggest it might be worthwhile to investi 
therapy 


gate how we fare regarding policy about 


teaching, or research. From our findings it appears we 


may have cause for apprehension. Certainly we were 
struck with the lack of agreement between these 17 
departments. On some major issues there seem to be 
not only slightly different approaches but opposite solu- 
tions—this, in spite of the fact that the psychologists 
themselves feel they have the major hand in deter- 
mining their policies (eleven department heads felt they 
If so why 
have not some of the basic assumptions of testing been 
complied with more faithfully? Is it 
} 


our eagerness to de accepted as friendly newcomers to 


had satisfactory direction over their work 


merely that, in 
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the clinical field, we have bent over backwards acceding 


Whatever the 


policies, we feel 


to every suggestion? reason for our 


present they certainly need a re- 
examination, a re-working to make them conform on 
the one hand to their limitations and on the other hand 
to their potentialities. The time is rapidly approaching 


when our present practices will be so well ingrained 


that they may be nigh to impossible to change without 


innoving consequences resulting first 
A. Hauck 
East Moline State 
East 


Hospital 
VM oline , Illinois 


After Legislation—Comments and Rejoinders 


The issues so cogently stated by Deutsch in “After 
What Price Psychology r Psy- 


chologist, 1958, 13, 645-652) are fundamental and de 


Legislation (Amer 


serve consideration by our profession. The academic 


psychologists should be grateful that a clinical psy- 


chologist has so clearly stated the case for a broader 


conception of the science of psychology than such 


legislation formalizes 
In essence, what justifies a legal definition of “psy- 
certified in the 


Why should the practitioner arro 


chologist who is clinical or 


field 


himself the 


consultative 
inclusive “psychologist” and by 
implication cast a doubt upon the right of the academic 
that APA should re 


examine the consequences of legislative approaches to 


psychologist to designation? 


the prevention of misrepresentation 


Kari C. Pratt 
Central Michigan College 


Our evolution as a 


science-profession inevitably 
brings up new problems or activities 
The more 


necessary that we take the initiative in designing this 


One is social 


control more 


“visible” we become, the 
social control in the interest of the public and ourselves. 
his initiative is merely one of the social responsibilities 
neident to our professional development. 

Yes, major impetus for legislation came from clinical 
them greater 
on our social re- 


work gave 
opportunities to observe and reflect 


sponsibil 


psychologists because their 
ies. I have not seen evidence that the impe- 
tus and hard work for legislation came from those who 
expected some kind of personal or pecuniary enhance 

nt. I have noticed that experimental and other 
of psychologists whose experiences lead them to 
reflect on broad social and professional issues come 
to similar conclusions and action-decisions as the cli- 

ians with regard to legislation. 

Deutsch certainly shows that she has no corner on 


sdom in either legislative matters or in judgment of 


the wisdom of her colleagues in psychology 
groups that 


rhe state 
have worked for legislation have not been 
ignorant of 


get legislation for 


Deutsch’s arguments in their decisions to 


psychology rather than for one 


specialty group. Clinical services to individuals may 


now amount to no more than half of the 


sychological 
services which may come under the purview of legis 


lative enactments. In the future, clinical services may 
onstitute an even smaller proportion as it seems in 


evitable that research services, industrial work, social 
psychology, and school psychology on private bases 


will grow. Of course, there is danger of laws freezing 
standards and practices and of universities giving way 
to training programs designed to meet statutes rather 
than preserve their independence in scientific education 
But most psychologists are not rigid and pessimistic 


or lacking in capacity and wisdom to handle such 


They 


board members with judgment 


practical problems nominate 


examining 
flexibility, and the long 
view who will interpret and enforce statutes wisely and 
who will know the difference between science and prac 


tice, theory and technique, evidence and assumption 


Deutsch’s article indicates rather than 


and I 


and prejudiced assumptions of some of us who confuse 


contusion 


clarity resent the support given to the biases 


destructive criticism with statesmanship 


Kari F 
Glendale, 


HEISER 
Ohio 


Katzell and 
13. 652-654) 


controversy 


Thompson (Amer. Psychologist, 1958 


select as the real “major issue” in the 


over the value of certification laws the 
question of whether or not the laws curtail the activi 
charlatans. After field of 


battle, they then proceed to place it out of bounds by 


ties of selecting the main 
hastily adding with what seems to be a great show of 
evidence that 
652). While 


they blandly violate 


objectivity: “We have come across little 
bears on either side of this argument”’ (p 
the aura of objectivity lingers on 
event 


it by continuing: “ but, in any the direct 


effect on charlatans is only one of the public bene 
fits anticipated” (p. 652). So Katzell and Thompson 
would have us believe that, while the actual effect ot 


the law is inscrutable, “in any event,” their anticipa 


tions about it are not only clear, but quite splendid. In 
and the affable wishes 
flatly 
from charla 
Deutsch 


obviously means to say that certification laws are in 


ineffable reality 
of Katzell and Thompson 


contrast to the 
Deutsch (p. 647 
“We have removed only the title 


states 
tans: we have not curtailed their activities 
effectual in curtailing the possibilities of continued ac- 


tion by charlatans. These possibilities continue to exist 


even though Katzell and Thompson insist there is no 
charlatans before 


the legisla 


empirical count of the activities of 


1 


ind after legislation The only thing that 
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tion has changed which is manifest and observable is 
the complacency of its proponents 


Sotomon D. KAPLAN 
University of Kansas Medical Center 


In their “Comments” Katzell and Thompson lay spe- 
cial emphasis on the question of the public good in 
relationship to professional legislation. ‘The question 
must be, however, how the current legislation relates 
to the public good and how it protects the public, and 
yet this is the aspect to which Katzell and Thompson 
do not address themselves. We must remember that 
the AMA and other similarly monolithic organizations 
also promulgate most of their policy in the name of 
the public good and that “public good,” like many other 
We 
best serve the public good by careful evaluation of our 
Katzell 
Thompson apparently agree about the need for such 
evaluation. More is the pity, then, that they allude to 
amendments to the New York State bill without 
cussing the content of the amendments and that this 


phrases, can become an empty shibboleth can 


legislative program and policies, and and 


dis 


content is being discussed in consultation with the State 
Education Department rather than with the member 
ship of the state psychological association or in the 


How 


other aspects of our legislative policy are now being 


columns of the American Psychologist many 


delegated to the state administration in place of the 
psychologists in the state? Would that Katzell 
Thompson had been more correct in their minimizing 


and 


of the role of government in our legislation! 

An erroneous assumption to which the “Comments” 
devotes considerable space is one which implies that 
whatever intimidations arise from government control 
(Although it must be pointed 


teach- 


would be overt 
out that there is another error in their argument: 


ones. 


have 
have lost their licenses for similar reasons, and lawyers 


ers been fired for unpopular views, physicians 
have been disbarred for defending unpopular clients.) 
In fact, and as was pointed out in “After Legislation 

it is the subtle conformist pressure which would 
be most destructive to scientific venture and new ideas 
More important than the dangers of governmental re- 
pression is the whoie atmosphere of conformity which 
is enhanced by additional regulation and bureaucratic 
To Riesman’s 
more and more “other-directed” as we push on towards 
1984. 
dustrial and government grants 


administration use term, we become 
As more and more research is dependent on in 
it becomes more im 
portant to keep the remainder of work in the social 
encumbrances. 


sciences as free as possible of such 


Certainly psychological legislation should be evaluated 
in such terms. 
Katzell 


to be found the t 


Unfortunately, throughout and Thompson's 


Comments”’ is icit assumption that 
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psychology is a profession and psychologists all pro- 
fessionals, with no discussion by them of the differentia- 
tion between science and profession which I went to 
such great pains to make in my article. I am sorry 
they omitted a discussion of this issue, as it inevitably 
occupies a central position in legislative philosophy 

I shall not prolong this “rejoinder” but instead refer 
the reader to my original article which serves, I think 


as a more complete reply. 


CynTHIA P. DEUTSCH 
Goldwater Memorial Hospital 
Welfare Island, New York 


Multidimensional Models 


In his presidential address Cronbach (1957) empha 
sized the polarized positions and divergent approaches 
of the experimenter and of the “correlator.” 

As he says, a united psychological discipline will, or 
should, study both variance ' of performance among or 
But both of 


these groups assume that the experimental situation or 


ganisms and variance among treatments 


standardized tests which they present to the subject 
inimal or human, will mean to, and be perceived by 
the subject as whatever the psychologists assume and 
In 


growing recognition of the limitations and distortions in 


expect it to mean to that subject view of the 


perception, the frequent psychological blind spots and 


emotional scotoma” exhibited by subjects, such as 
sumptions and expectations seem to be far from ten 
ible. Studies of animal perception also indicate much 
specific patterning of perception, with a highly selec 
tive awareness as reported by ethologists (Tanner & 
Inhelder, 1958) and discussed by Thorpe (1956) 

and especially in human be- 


In animal behavior 


havior, we are dealing with a nonlinear communication 


kind of 


and 


process; and therefore, we face a different 


problem, involving circular, reciprocal, feedback, 
feedforward relations (Wiener, The 
message which we present to a subject serves not as 


1948) stimulus 


1 cause, but as a signal, sign, or symbol ( Bentley, 195 


1950; Dewey & Bentley, 1949; Frank 


Bertallansfy, 


1 Variance of performance is usually inferred from one 
shows how a subject 
But 


greater 


test or experimental episode which 


varies from other subjects in the sample is clear 


that every human subject exhibits a 
from time to time in all his functional pr 


We his 


cvcle of variability, a subject may be when tested or 


ability 


ly know 


performances raré where, in 
stimu 
lated, so our understanding of variations or variance may 
be misleading Neglect of this 
therefore confuse our findings on variance In 
this 


1av be sufficiently large to be 


intra-individual variability 


may ado- 


lescent girls and women intra-individual variabilit,s 


significantly distorting 


r less vari 
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1957; von Foester, 1951) which triggers or evokes the 


response, which is a function, not of that stimulus, but 
of the respondent's past experience, present state, and 
Years ago, Thurstone 


(1923) made this point, which he apparently ignored 


often his set and expectations 


or forgot in his subsequent works 

what this 
may mean and indicates what Kliiver (1936) has dis- 
As I 
Kliiver is asking us to recognize that 


Cronbach shows in his several diagrams 
cussed as equivalent and nonequivalent stimuli 
understand it 
different stimuli may be psychologically nonequivalent 
for any single subject. 

As long as we hold to this accepted assumption about 
stimuli and tests, I fear that unification of the psycho- 
logical discipline, as Cronbach urges, will lead to a 
compounding of errors and consolidation of methodolo- 
gies which are becoming increasingly anachronistic. If 
psychology as a discipline is to advance and be respon 
sive to the emerging new climate of opinion (Frank 
1958), it should be ready to relinquish assumptions and 
methods that once were fruitful but are being replaced 
in other disciplines. This is urgently necessary if psy 
chology is to study problems of “organized complexi- 
Weaver (1948) has called them 


amenable to the two-variable 


ties’ as Warren 


which are not familiar 
ipproach. 

Cronbach proposes a more flexible method of testing 
which will recognize different capacities and different 
kinds of learning by each subject, which seems to me 
warrant further consid 


Our stand 


to be admirable advice and to 
eration of the points herein being raised 
ardized tests are statistically reliable and valid for a 
group, usually an age group; but in any such age group 
of subjects there are wide differences in the rate of 
maturation and the stage of development, especially 
in the second decade 


Thus we cannot say that any 


test findings are valid for single identified indi- 


vidual. 
When we seek to reveal the individuality of a person 


any 


is distinguished from his deviation from central tend- 


encies which we call individual differences, we must 


look to other procedures which present a varie 


iaterials that 


plastic, often unstructured situations or 


may be idiomatically perceived by each subject whos« 


revealing of his unique organisn 


responses W ill be 


personality (Frank, 1955). These, like projective n 


ods (Frank, 1948), would recognize variance 


formance as equivalents, which may be one 


providing more flexible testing procedures 


urged 


Some years ago, Goodenough (194 


mitations of the sampling method for 


personality, saying need to search signs 


rather than samples in such studies. In an earlier 


paper (1946) she said we should recognize more clearly 


the difference between ability and attitude and that the 
problems of measurement are different “when we deal 
with the private world, comprising feelings, urges, atti 
tudes, beliefs and desires of which the person may be 
only dimly aware.” Perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant characteristics of a personality is not his demon 
strated abilities and achievements, which we 
attempt to measure and test, but rather his potenti- 
alities for unlearning or relearning, his capacity for 
superseding his present methods 
replacing them with new assumptions and techniques 


now 


concepts and and 
or skills so that he can continue to learn and develop 
This may be said to be equally applicable to a scien 
tific discipline if it is to advance by relinquishing 
familiar concepts and assumptions and developing new 
concepts 
process and dynamic relations 

A process, as distinguished from an unchanging cause 
and effect products 


depending upon where, when, how, and in what quan 


and methodologies, especially concepts of 


relation, may produce different 


tity and intensity the process operates; 
hand, 


equivalent products, as Kliver has suggested and as 


dissimilar prox 


esses, on the other may produce similar or 


Bertallansfy (1950) has proposed in the concept of 
equifinality. Thus we may study divergent products 


(Langmuir, 1943) by focusing on the process rather 
than the products which we now try to measure and 
order more or less in static terms 

The human personality may be viewed as engaged in 
a transactional process wherein he imputes or projects 
meanings into situations, events, or persons and then 
responds to the meaning he himself has invested in 
such events or persons. This is what Dewey and Bent- 
ley (1949) considered as the which 


we may substitute for the older static concept of an 


knowing” relation 


entity called knowledge to be acquired or imparted to 
others. 
the circular reciprocal process referred to earlier, and 


This “knowing” relationship is an example of 


demonstrative by the wealth of clinical 
Each 
may be said to exist as an organism in the public 


it is clearly 
material on individual personalities individual 
world 
but as a personality each lives as if in a private world 
of his own—his “idioverse” as Rosenzweig (1958) has 
called it—perceiving the public world with his selective 
awareness and individually patterned perception, always 


and his 


called ‘the life 


emotional reactions 


This is 


colored by his chronic 


states what Lewin 


aftiective 
space.” 
If, as 


treatment dimensions and discover new dimensions of 


Cronbach has urged, we are “to invent new 


the organism,” we will need to examine more critically 


ur current assumptions and explore for new concepts 


ind new techniques appropriate to such problems 


For the study of personalities and organized com 


we are in need. not so much of hypotheses 
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about the relation between two variables, but more 


urgently we need conceptual models which will deal 
with multidimensional processes operating in the human 
organism-personality, living in and continuously main- 
As McKay (1954) 
has stated, these conceptual models are not theories or 


taining a symbolic cultural world. 


explanations but rather are instrumentalities for under- 
standing processes that are multidimensional, the way 
a template is used to scan situations and for discover- 
ing what has been omitted. A good illustration of such 
a model is offered by Ashby (1951), which offers an 
approach to the organizing process, the communicating 
the through which the 
organism-personality operates. Into these we 
should be urging the more imaginative graduate stu- 
dents to explore and create new methods instead of 
continuing to work with accepted methods on varia- 
tions of the same old problems. 


process, stabilizing process, 


areas 
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Racial Differences in Intelligence 


An otherwise excellent textbook by 
Krech and Crutchfield (1958) is marred by its treat 
As I 


the gravest domestic crisis since the Civil War is 


introductory 


write 


being 


ment of racial differences in intelligence. 


played out in the states of Arkansas and Virginia 
When a textbook, certain of wide adoption and influ 
ence, treats a psychological problem related to this 
crisis incorrectly, attention must be drawn to it 

This is not the place to review the literature on racial 
differences in intelligence. By 1958, however, it is clear 
that the interpretation of empirically discovered differ 
ences in intelligence between whites and Negroes is 
function of the degree of comparability of the two 
populations in terms of geographic distribution, lan 
guage, education, socioeconomic status, motivation, and 
a host of other cultural factors 

Aware of the great difficulty in meeting this require 
ment, Krech and Crutchfield have singled out and em 
phasized a study by Tanser (1939) as “one of the most 
carefully controlled comparative studies” which “took 
advantage of an unusually favorable research oppor- 
timity” in that “the socio-economic status of the Ne 
gro and white groups are more nearly comparable in 
Kent County | Ontario, Canada | 
North America” (pp. 378-379) 
that the results 
superiority of the whites over the Negroes of 14-18 10 


than anywhere else in 
It is surprising to find 


of the Tanser experiment indicate a 


points on four tests of intelligence (some of which were 
performance tests). 


The only justification for the inclusion of the Tanser 


study and the neglect of all but one other pertinent re 


search rests on the mistaken notion that the former 


provides comparable populations. Tanser never claimed 


comparability of socioeconomic status; on the contrary 


he stated (p. 88) white pupils attending Cen- 


tral School [the one urban school of the seven studied 


come from homes that on the average are of a con 


siderably higher socio-economic status than the homes 


AM 


from which the coloured pupils come that Tanser 


alleged is that equal opportunity for schooling exists 


Furthermore, the bias produced by the higher socio 


economic status of the whites is magnified by the dif- 


ferential samples obtained: 474 urban whites out of a 


total white population of 544: 65 urban Negroes out 


of 180 


t is difficult at this 


Kent County as the m definitive 
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sible in the problem of racial differences in intelligence 
Despite the historical role of Kent County as a long- 
settled refuge from slavery for the Negro, the condi- 
tions for the methodological criterion of comparability 
are not met there any better than in New York, Phila- 
delphia fact, most of 
Tanser’s comparisons are historical and picture Kent 
County as better for Negroes than the South, but they 
do not offer clues as to the differences between Kent 
County and northern areas of the United States 


or Chicago. As a matter of 


It is impossible to state after reading the Tanser 
monograph exactly how and to what extent his urban 
whites differ from the urban Negroes in socioeconomic 
Nor can that 
speaking, the farms of the coloured people are up to 


status. Tanser’s statement “generally 
date and the owners as prosperous as their white neigh 
bors” (p. 88) be taken seriously as a demonstratior 
of equality of the two rural groups. The absence of 
any objective index of socioeconomic status precludes 
attainment of the criterion of comparability and makes 
impossible comparison with data collected in the United 
States. Tanser writes as if the only method of ascer- 
taining socioeconomic level is a questionnaire filled out 
by children (which he rejected as untrustworthy) 

The obvious danger which faces the unsophisticated 
reader of Krech and Crutchfield’s text is the ready in- 
that the 
innate since the two populations are alleged to be com- 


Krech and Crutchfield 


draw this conclusion completely 


ference differences reported by Tanser are 


to their credit, do not 
They stress that “no 
unequivocal answer can be given to the question whether 


parable 


the remaining differences [those left over when results 
of studies demonstrating increase of Negro intelligence 
with improved educational conditions are subtracted 
from Tanser’s results | are due to biological or en- 


vironmental factors. Because it is almost impossible 
to find sizable groups of Negro and white children who 
have equally good schooling, equally good social and 
occupational opportunities (these requirements are not 
met in our northern states, nor even in Kent County) 
no definitive study has yet been made on this question” 

). When the large differences of the Tanser 
study are correctly interpreted as due to differential 
socioeconomic status, we are back where we started be- 
fore the Tanser study was resurrected as an answer to 


very complicated problem. 
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On Research in 


Clinical Psychology 


Most of contemporary clinical psychological practice 
appears founded on theory and methods derived from 
clinical study as embodied in the teachings of a rela 
tively few gifted individuals. The vast research litera 
ture in the area of clinical psychology does not appear 
to have significantly influenced actual clinical practice 
aside from the important subordinate function of pro- 
viding test norms. For example, the presence of ap 
proximately 2,000 or more Rorschach papers seems to 
have had only relatively minor effect on the use of the 
Rorschach work The 


mental work represented in this publication does not 


instrument in clinical experi- 


appear to have contributed materially to an under 


standing of the phenomena of perceptual response 
nonstructured stimuli, and 


issues pertaining to the 


validity of this technique remain, for the most part 


unsettled. The above example refers perhaps to a more 
obvious cleavage between clinical practice and its con 
trolled research, but this situation is likewise present 
in other areas 

Does this 


clinical subgroup of psychologists does not adhere t 


situation arise from the fact that the 


established empirical practices regarding exploration of 


behavioral phenomena and validation of diagnostic 


methods and consequently they ignore research find 


ings? Accepting this assertion as valid would involve 
the need for explaining such matters as, to employ the 
above illustration, the approximately 2.000 papers or 


the Rorschach 


portion is contributed by clinical workers. My ow 


for it is to be presumed that a larg 


impression of the factors giving rise to the isolation of 
research findings from clinical practice is that they d 
not stem so much from an absence of scientific att 
tudes or research interests, as they do from qualitative 
features inherent in much of the research o 

psychology which do not allow for appropriate ut 
tion of this research in actual practice. The widespread 
recognition and emphasis given to the potential contr 
bution of research activities have not been without ur 
critical attitudes and maladaptive research practices 
The case of research in which quality has suffered ir 
response to ulterior professional motives or adminis 
well-known to be belabored 


trative pressures is too 


and common recognition of this problem tends to pre 
clude it from having very untoward professional effects 
It is the less recognized influences which appear to be 
damping the full 
research 

Much clinically 


be disassociated 


potential of clinical psychologic il 


relevant research activity appears to 
from the life-phenomena it is con 
cerned with. 

The university training grounds of the clinician some 
times evolve patterns of social reward and punishment 
from its grounding 


tending to isolate research activity 
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in emotional and behavioral events. It is not rare to 
find a clinical program excellently teaching statistical 
and research methods but paying little concern to sensi- 
tizing the student-psychologist to the nuances and com- 
plexities of human behavior and its disorders. This is 
left wholly to clinical internships or vocational experi- 
ences so that research training is, as far as the clinical 
aspect of psychology is concerned, a series of formal 
exercises (Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 11, 635-644). Not 
infrequently, the value of a research career in clinical 
psychology is emphasized to students, but earnest in- 
volvement in clinical psychodiagnosis or psychotherapy 
(or personal psychotherapy, didactic or otherwise) is 
not encouraged 

When the 


we may expect sterility 


tool becomes an end in itself, 


The university sometimes pro- 


research 


vides major rewards for sterile clinical research in the 
Evaluative criteria 
for dissertations sometimes depend more on the form 


form of the doctoral dissertation 


of statistical analysis or the presence of particular 
methodologies rather than on advances in understand- 
ing of actual behavioral phenomena. It is not meant 
to discount the value, potential, and ultimate necessity 
of controlled study. This knowledge is extremely vital 
to the clinician, and he should be proficient with this. 
as Seifriz has observed (Scrence, 1954, 120 
rewards often appear to go 


However, 
87-91) in another context 
to particularly the collator and computer of data rather 
than to the visionary or dreamer “in the false belief 
that the incompatible.” 
Indeed, in some clinical departments imagination and 


two characters are wholly 
theorizing regarding clinical psychological research are 
This results either from the backwash of 


on the other hand, from 


discouraged. 
our behaviorist heritage or 
doctrinaire acceptance of specific personality theorizing 
which makes other approaches anathema 

Ihe faculty’s attitudes and values significantly influ- 
ence the character of clinical research before the doc- 
weight for many years 
It is common knowledge 
that major differences in opinion exist regarding the 


torate and may carry great 


after, even over a lifetime 


validity of methods and theories on which much of 
clinical practice is based. Frank statements of opinion 
ire to be encouraged, but graduate students are not 
infrequently exposed to uncritical disparaging of knowl- 
edge not specifically supported by controlled research 
lhe professional goals of clinical students may, con- 
lopsided emphasis and 


sequently, be influenced by 
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valuation of research experience as compared to clinical 
experience; and the clinical students’ conflicting loyal- 
ties, split between models and teachers of the academic 
and clinical settings, can interfere with the assimilation 
of knowledge derived from clinical work. This results 
in clinical research projects which do not involve funda- 
mental understanding or are not in sympathy with the 
complex processes of normal and disordered human 
behavior. 

The issue of the necessity for “didactic” or 
psychotherapy is 
However, there is a basis for raising the ques- 


prepara- 
tory” controversial in psychology 
today 
tion as to whether a prematurity is not introduced 
regarding particularly some types of psychotherapeutic 
research, when such research is undertaken without 
some form of personal psychotherapeutic experience 
There does not appear to be sufficient attention to 
the peculiar qualitative requirements of clinical research 
necessary for it to be of optimal value, and question 
may be raised as to whether research standards are 
too lax. Now and then one reads a report of a study 
which has the basic ingredients for an important con 
tribution to clinical practice, but falls far short of this 
because the spectrum of subjects or the size of the 
sample was insufficient or exploration of variables which 
might have meaningful was not 
undertaken 
clinical research effort aimed at relating few and iso- 
lated variables even though the context of such study 


makes obvious the necessity for comprehensive data 


made the results 


We should bring to a close the epoch ot 


collection and analysis 


Understanding the “inefficacy” of clinical research 


appears to necessitate investigation going beyond socio 


professional needs and influences into the function of 
the research activity within the framework of persor 
ality. Little beyond simplified psychoanalytic formu 
lation based on analytic 
on this. This requirement stems from the imperious 


hold certain styles of research seem to have on the 


experience appears [to eXis 


psychological community and the tendency to select 


t 


specific subject areas and to avoid others. In vie 


of the value and society’s investment in research, i 
vestigation into the relationship between personality 
and research activity promises benefits broadly appl 


cable to other professions and situations 


ARTHUR STEIN 
Buffalo, New 


Psychology in Action 


THE WORKSHOP IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PHILIP ASH 


Inland Steel 


EGINNING with the 1953 APA Annual Con- 
vention, the Division of Business and Industrial 


Psychology has sponsored an annual all-day 
Workshop in Industrial Psychology concurrent with the 
In 1957 additional workshops 


were held concurrent with the Psychologi 


convention and 1958 
Midwestern 
cal Association meetings 

These workshops have been designed to provide psy 
industry 


chologists in business and an opportunity to 


participate in an intensive, small-group discussion of a 
Recent 


iverag 


particular aspect of industrial psychology 
workshops have been divided into four sections 


Each 


followed by 


ing about 15 individuals per section section 


meets for an all-day discussion a joint 


summary and evaluation session. The section attempts 


a critical intensive review of its area, under the leader 


ship of one or more assigned workshop leaders invited 
for their competence in the specifi field. The grou; 
is held together through a scheduled coffee break, lunch 


social hour, and dinner. To cover expenses, the fee for 


the day is now $35 (it was $25 in 1953) 

The topics have generally been selected on the basis 
of mail surveys of the division membership, to identify 
continued and emergent interests in areas of application 


ot psychology to ndustry 


THE PROGRAMS 


Although a wide range of topics has been included 


in the workshop programs, the area that has attracted 


the most attention and participation is management 


development. Of y -ctions in the eight work 


shops, 12 were concerned with management develop 


ment and management selection 3 with measurement 


of employee attitudes, 3 with testi and statistics 


with human relati training, and 


+ with the general role of psychology 


with creativity, 1 


LEVELANI 


Wants 
HENRY 


Industry 


anpD Epwin R 


NEW YORK 1954 


Attitudes and Productivity: Rensis Likert AN 
Rosert L. Koun 
W. L. Foreman 


Erwin K. Taytor 


Employee 
Management Development: CHARLES 


Developments in Statistical Methods 


mpany, Chicago, Illinoi 


SAN FRANCISCO 1955 


Executive Appraisal and Development 
Mitton L. Brum anp Tuomas W. The In 


Psychologist Faces 


Critical Issues in 


dustrial Management: Cuartes H 
LAWSHE 


CHICAGO 1956 


Watter R. Mauer 
Problems in In 
Industrial Atti 


Ross STAGNER 


Executive Appraisal and Development 


AND Epwin R. Henry Measurement 


dustrial Psychology: Joun C. FLANAGAN 


tudes and Group Relations Problems 


CHICAGO MPA 1957 


Executive Appraisal and Individual De. WALTEK 
R. Manter. Group Training in Human Relations: Nor 
MAN R. F. Mater Selection Methods 
Ernest J. McCormick. ( ind High-Level Tal 


ent: Witt1am A DUNNETT? 


clopment 


Evaluation of 
reativity 
Owens, Jr. anp Marvin D 


NEW YORK 1957 


BAXTER 
Research 
Joun K 
MILLER 


Joseru 


Personnel Research 
Herpert H. Mever 
Identification of Managers 


Criterion Problems in BRENT 


ALLYN MUNGER, AND 
in Selection and 
Fryer, AND Paut C 
Thinking and Feeling 


Mauer, Davip Kaplan, AND CHARLI 


HeMPHILL, Dovctas H 


Surveys of Employee 
Weitz, Frank B 
GERSONI 
Venpett W 


REMAN 


Development 


W. I 


Management Training and 


Max H. Forster, anp ( 


ETROIT MPA 1 


HENRY ANI 


Executive Pers« 
] ent: Max 


Measures and iteria: Mitton M 
Organization Planning and Management Di 
Outver A Theoretical 
Industrial Psychology Carrot, L 


and High-Level Talent: Morris I reIN 


Management 
MANDELI 


Selection 


velopment OHUMANN Frame 


SHARTLI 


PARTICIPANTS 


statistical data are available for a ne workshop 


except the 1954 session in New York For the re 


maining seven workshops, 247 individuals participated 


in one or more. 185 participated once, 41 participated 


participants, but no breakdown 


H. Foxstes 
wasmmoren 1956 
in industry 
Creativity 
95 
\ from Psvchology: Stepnen Hasest 
availal 
590 
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twice 


14 participated three times, and 7 participated 


Table 1 gives the distribu- 
In all, just 


in four of the workshops. 
tion of repeat attendance by workshop 
over 21% of participants came to more than one meet- 
ing. The proportion of repeat participants increased 
fairly steadily from 1955 on, with the exception of the 
1957 MPA meeting when a large number of non-APA 
members participated 

Table 2 
among occupational association, education, and organi- 
for the participants at the 
Educational 


1958 APA 


includes an analysis of the relationships 


zational affiliation seven 
workshops for which data are available 
level was determined from the 1957 and 
Directories. 

The overwhelming 


practicing psychology in an industrial context, 599% as 


majority of participants were 
full-time employees in industry and 18% as consultants 
University people (many of whom also have some con- 
sulting practice) accounted for 179%; government and 
all other institutions (hospitals, welfare agencies, etc.) 
for 7%. 

Although 85% of the participants were APA mem- 
bers, only 51% Division 14 The 


non-APA member participants were drawn from per- 


were members of 
sonnel management in industry or government 17 
of the 38 non-APA participants participated in a single 
workshop—the workshop held in conjunction with the 
1957 MPA Meeting in 
primarily through a mailing to the membership of the 
Industrial Relations Association of Chicago. The sec 
ond largest group of non-APA participants, 13 indi 
viduals at the 1958 Washington meeting, were govern 


Chicago. They were drawn 


ment personnel and research people drawn primarily 
through a mailing to the membership of the Society for 
Administration 

Educational achievement level information was gen 
erally not available for non-APA members 


Personnel 


and it was 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS BY REPEAT ATTENDANC! 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHiPS AMONG OCCUPATIONAI 
EDUCATION, AND ORGANIZATIONAL AFFILIATION 


ASSOCIATION 


nknown 
Div. 14 
APA® 
Not APA 


* Exclusive of Division 14 memb 


lacking for a few entries in the APA Directory. For 
the remainder of the group, however, 137 possessed the 


EdD) 


master’s degree, and only 3 individuals had no graduate 


PhD (or, in a few cases, the degree, 49 the 


degree. It is probable, furthermore, that educational 


level is underestimated for 1956 and 1957 participants 


who were checked in the 1956 Directory. Degrees that 


they received subsequent to late 1955 would not be 


indicated in this Directory. Later 


looked up in the 1958 Directory 


EVALUATION OF THE WORKSHOPS 


he workshops, participant evalua 


Following most 


ons were solicite mine opinions ind attitudes 


— 
Occupational affiliat 
ffiliation In ( Aca 
ont 
PhD 
Div. 14 49 20 20 1 0 00 i 
APA* 14 12 15 3 3 $7 
Not APA 0 0 0 0 0 0) 
lota 63 32 35 4 3 137 
Master 
Div. 14 23 } 2 0 0 ”) 
\PA* 19 1 0 0 0 %”) 
Not APA 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Tota 42 5 2 0 0 19 
Bachelor 
Div. 14 2 0 0 0 0 2 
\PA* 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Not APA 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Tota 2 1 0 0 0 3 
3 ? 0 0 0 5 
5 ? 15 
0 1 7 0 38 
Tota 38 6 } 9 1 58 
Div. 14 77 260 22 1 0 12 
APA* 38 18 18 5 83 
Not APA 0) 0 7 0 38 
lota 145 14 1 13 24 
Fir ae R 
Year part 
1953 3 2 | 0) 0 
1085 28) 3| 
1957 61 x0 10 0 0 34 
1958 MPA 1S 6 0 0 0 7 54 ee 
rotal | 337 | 185) 41 | | 90 
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rABLE 3 


RESPONSES TO EVALUATION QUESTIONS 


toward the conduct and value of the workshop sessions 
Ihe results of the surveys for the fourth Annual Work- 
Midwest Regional 
) have been most thoroughly 


the 


shop (Chicago 1956) and 
Workshop (Chicago 1957 
analyzed and seem to be representative of participant 
attitudes 

Overall, success of workshop sessions seems to rest 
primarily with the group leader: his apparent subject 
matter preparation and his skill in leading and organiz 


ing a discussion while allowing and encouraging a satis 


fying degree of participant interaction. Secondarily 


its success rests upon the group membe nemselves 
in part, upon their sophistication and what they have 
to offer the group in the way of useful experience and 
in part, upon their behavior as group members 

At the fourth Annual Workshop there were 
large, significant differences in favorableness ot 
the Midwest 


limited differences 


toward the four workshop groups; at 
workshop, however, there were only 


the predominant reaction was favorable to enthusi 
astic for all four groups 

These 
Table 3 
experience, would you come to another Workshop 
and “Do you think Division 14 should 
hold Workshops of 


conjunction with the regional 
Participants of the Midwest Regional Workshop were 


reflected in 
On the basis of 


differences are responses 


to the two questions 


this one? 


tinue to] this general type 


meetings? 
inanimous about continuing the workshops, and four 


out of five would come again. Only three out 


IN ACTION 


respondents from the fourth Annual Workshop indi 
cated they would come again, and a like proportion 
thought the division should continue to hold workshops 
However, the pattern at the fourth Annual Workshop 
for the four sections: in three sec 


half of the 


but in the remaining section 


was not consistent 
half 


they would come again 


tions or less than participants said 


ill but one participant said he would come again 


issets of the Workshops 


the 


vere clustered primarily around 


Comments about value of workshop 


sessions 
the participants, the 
and the content 

The Participants. The 


isset was the opportunity to meet and discuss common 


eader 


most frequently mentioned 


problems with a wide range of people. Participants 


were described as well-informed, a source of informa 


tion about what others were doing, etc. The role of 
the participants was particularly borne out in one sec 
the the 


was attributed by m to one talka 


tion, in which seeming failure of section to 


get anywhere” iny 
tive, apparently poorly-informed member who domi 
nated the discussion 


The Leader 


isset was the leader, or some of his 


rhe second most frequently mentioned 
attributes. Com 
ments ranged from general praise (‘‘good leader”) to 


his 


and his ability to keep the discussion going 


subjec 
On 


specific remarks about familiarity with the 


the 


and 


whole, a leader who organized the discussion 


directed it in a fairly structured way, seemed more 


likely to be 


There was no clear-cut consensus 


approved than a more permissive leader 


however The same 


leader who was praised for his organization and dire« 


tion was frequently criticized (by someone else) for 


too much directing” or “too much structuring 


The 


comment about the 


Content. An occasionally mentioned asset was a 


content itself: “refresher training in 


criterion theory a good review of management devel 


opment,” “familiarization with current work in crea 


tivity.” The principal content values, however, seemed 


to derive from exchange of participant's experiences 


and the predominant emphasis was on the personal 
interactions rather than on information exchanged 


{ ; 
Ssers 


cluded the 


Other Other items mentioned as assets in 
hour 


the 


opportunity to ilize or the social 


to take time think 


Soc 
the opportunity 


inecdotes.’ 


more numerous and more 


The weaknesses cited were 


diversified than the assets They seemed to reflect, to 
differences among the 
the 


constituted 


a greater extent than the assets 


groups and, frequently, differences among group 


members As was suggested above, what 


\¢ ikness to some 


] 
isset to one cou d constitute 


me €is¢ 
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Participant Weaknesses. The most frequently men- 
tioned participant weakness (and this did not occur in 
all sections) centered around complaints that one or 
a few participants dominated the discussion. Secondary 
comments mentioned too great diversification of par- 
ticipant interests, too little participation from some 
participants, poor preparation, or little knowledge 
Leader Weaknesses. The leader was specifically criti 
cized in five of the eight sections of the two workshops 
In two cases, he was ccéiticized for overstructuring or 
overdirecting or talking too much; in three cases he was 
criticized for failure to structure 
Organization Weaknesses. A variety of specific as 
pects of the organization of the workshop sessions were 
criticized by one or more of the participants. Some 
felt the sessions “took too long to get started” or were 
‘too poorly planned.” Comments that the workshop 
was too long were just about balanced by comments 
least one 
The 


end-of-the-day summary was also criticized by partici- 


that it was too short. In every group at 


participant felt the discussions were “too general.’ 
pants in each section. In this part of the program each 
workshop leader, or a representative of each workshop 
group, attempts to summarize the groups discussion 
The adequacy of the summary seemed to depend upon 
the ability of the individual selected as the group re 
all the reporters carried out the role 


porter, and not 


successfully 
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Suggestions for lmprovements 


Suggestions for improvement followed from criticisms 
ind statements of weaknesses. The principal groups of 
suggestions centered around two points: organization 
of the discussion and selection of participants 

The single most frequently mentioned improvement 

seven respondents) was to lengthen the session. 1 
facilitate more organized discussions, the following were 
suggested: better leader preparation; use of manuals 
outlines, and visual aids; use of agenda (second most 


paration 


frequently mentioned item); preworkshop pre] 
by participants (with brief reports, case studies, sum 
activities ) 

the eight 


that the 


maries of their own companies 


Several participants, in various of groups 


suggested more select participant groups 


groups be kept small (or smaller than they were 


limited to eight or ten individuals: that the 


he 
pant 


partici 


4 


Division 14 


screened limited to 
members. 
the 


to have been satisfying and profitable experiences for 


Overall Industrial Psychology Workshops seem 


the participants. The workshop generally provides an 


occasion for an intensive, sophisticated discussion and 


exploration in area of major concern to industria 


psychologists that is not available through the typical 


APA 


workshop programs sponsored by 


symposium or, indeed, through conference and 


nonprofessional or 


ganizations and associations 


PAKISTAN PSYCHOLOGY 


S. M 


Pakist 


Na (Zaidi, 1958) 


journal Psychologia the author briefly described 


recent paper in the Japanese 

the growth and the recent trends of psychology in 
Pakistan. It mainly dealt with the background from 
which psychology is emerging in Pakistan as a separate 
discipline. The paper reviewed the activities of Paki- 
stan psychologists and treated the major trends of 
psychology in Pakistan as a continuation of the tradi 
tions of Indian psychology that we inherited along with 
the the 


August 1947 There is no 


many other things at time of partition of 


Indian subcontinent in 


denying the fact that the history of psychology in 


Pakistan 


activities of the psychologists in 


can be written only with reference to the 
India during the last 


his 


more essential because most of the elder psychologists 


few decades before partition becomes all the 


in Pakistan today have been trained and educated in 
prepartitioned India and have even worked with many 


HAFEEZ ZAIDI 


or Village Deve lopme) 4 


the persons 


psye hology 


The present paper recapitulates 


of the previous paper and al 


research and the problems that are currently 


faced by Pakistan psycholog 
also give a résumé of 
understanding of Pakistan psychology Phe 


therefore 


clearer 


present paper is divided into three parts it 


the history of Pak 


first art is devoted to the 


accordance with the three st 


ages 


stan psychology: the pre 


partition backgrounds of Pakistan psychology, the sec 


ond covers the postpartition trends along with 


hazards and difficulties faced by our psychologists 
the third part deals with 
stan psychology 


of psychologists 


Mon Academy 

in 
_ 
ictivities 
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BACKGROUND OF PAKISTAN PSYCHOLOGY 


Pakistan inherited only 
from British India. These were the University 

of the Punjab in West established in 1887 
ind the University of Dacca in East Pakistan estab 
lished in 1921. There was the third University of Sind 
established just one year before the birth of Pakistan 
und was in its infancy on the eve of the 
partition of the country 


two well-established univer 
sities 


Pakistan 


therefore 
These two older universities 
were like any two Indian universities in all detail: 
therefore, the development of psychology in them was 


Psy- 


chology was included in the philosophy courses of these 


it the same level as in any other university 


as was the case with the other 
(Pareek. 1957) All 
philosophy had to elect a general course in psychology 
along with their philosophy courses 


two universities also 
Indian universities students of 
The teachers were 
primarily trained in philosophy, and their only claim 
to the teaching of psychology was their own mixed de- 
These philosophy graduates then went to affili- 
' and taught both philosophy and psy- 


educational system, being patterned after 


grees 
ited colleges 

‘The Pakistan 
the British, has generally two types of universities: residen 
tial and affiliating. The affiliating universities usually do 
very little teaching on the campus and generally supervise 


These 


standards of teach 


the teaching in different colleges attached to them 
universities, of course, set the academi 
ing and conduct the examinations 
chology to undergraduates 

The general notion regarding psychology was that it 
is a branch of philosophy and any person qualified to 
teach philosophy has also the appropriate qualifications 
for teaching psychology. A colleague of the author 
that he should be entrusted with the 
teaching of general psychology in the MA course of 
philosophy because he had read Kulpe’s Outlines of 
Psychology in his own MA course in philosophy. This 
inecdote is a perfect example of the attitude of teach 
Psychology was taught through 
textbooks like McDougall’s Outlines of Psychology or 
Energies of Men 


psychology also 


once insisted 


ers towards psychology 


In the field of abnormal or social 
McDougall The 


most popular concepts which one could hear students 


was the last word 


ind teachers talking about were “instinct,” “hypnotic 


suggestion,” and the “group mind.” Freud also was a 
popular author with teachers and students of psy 


chology. In the field 
Titchener, Myers, and Whipple were the most standard 


of experimental psychology 


authors. Familiarity with professional journals was 


negligible. The only journal which has been consist- 
ently and regularly subscribed to by the University of 
(East Pakistan) 
f Psycho-Analysis. 


Dacca was the /nternational Journal 


Psychology in the Indian subcontinent, at least until 
40. did not have much 


encouragement the 
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psychology teachers. Being so closely allied to ph 

losophy by long traditions and also having been exclu 
sively taught by philosophy teachers, the orientation of 
The 


therefore, in the teaching of psychology was 


the discipline was bound to remain philosophical 
emphasis 
mostly theoretical and still continues to be so except 
where it has been accepted as a separate discipline and 
is housed under its own roof. This traditional alliance 
with philosophy which was inherited by Pakistan psy 
chology has resulted very naturally in a certain indiffer 
with its 
Consequently, psy 


ence to influences from modern psychelogy 
experimental and objective bias 
in Pakistan 


acterized by a lack of emphasis on the statistical train 


chology from the very beginning was chat 
ing of psychologists, experimental bias in teaching and 
research, and the clinical and professional understanding 
of psychological problems. The various specialized 
branches, that exist in modern Western psychology were 


Pakistan 


themselves in 


partially known to students of psy 


They 


mental research, hence their output is almost negligibl 


only 


chology did not engage funda 


even today. This, then, was the general state of psy 


chology in Pakistan in August 1947. This was true ot 


both the Universities of the Punjab and of Dacca 


although the former had had a degree course in psy 


chology much before Pakistan came into existence 


CURRENT TRENDS 


At present Pakistan has six universities, three ot! 


which were established after 1950. Table 1 gives the 


details about the teaching of psychology in these uni 


versities. Besides these six universities, there are 


number of teacher training colleges and other inter 


mediate and degree colleges which conduct elementary 
courses in psychology with special emphasis on chil 
traditiona 


and educational psychology. It has been 


for a long tir n our training colleges to offer courses 


in educational psychology to all the teacher trainees 
These colleges also require the candidates to conduct 
small research projects in the teaching of various school 
these 


turn out to be good ones. but there is hardly any incen 


subjects. Sometimes a few of researches may 


TABLE 1 
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tive for their publication either in the student or the 
teacher. The University of Dacca has also a course in 
child psychology for the women graduate students only 
It can be taken as an alternative to the ethics course 
which is a part of the BA course in philosophy. Psy- 
chology is also taught to sociology graduates in Paki- 
stan, but here the emphasis is on the teaching of 
social psychclogy. 


Psychology Laboratory in Pakistan 


The Universities of Dacca and of the Punjab have 
the oldest psychological laboratories in Pakistan. They 
are fully equipped with the items of apparatus needed 
for experiments on sensation, imagery association, re- 
action time, psychophysical methods, attention, memory 
and some elementary experiments on emotions and 
learning. There are also the manuals and materials for 
some of the basic intelligence and personality tests 
Both these laboratories are far behind any conception 
There are a 
number of conventional experiments which are repeated 
There is 


no variation of the method or procedure possible for 


of a modern psychological laboratory. 
every year on new generations of students. 
the instructor except within the limits of the available 


Besides, this course in 
experimental psychology is only possible in the univer- 


items of apparatus limited 
sity. The colleges do not have even this meagre labora- 
tory equipment and have to teach only the theoretical 
principles from some elementary textbook, the most 
popular being Woodworth’s Psychology and/or Mellone 
and Drummond's Elements of Psychology at the gradu- 


ot Rajshahi has 


started to build up a psychological laboratory which 


ate level. Recently, the University 


promises to become one of the best equipped labora- 
Pak-Indian The 


sities of Karachi and of Sind are also trying to develop 


tories in the subcontinent Univer- 
their laboratories which, we hope, will be a substantial 
contribution towards the development of scientific psy- 


chology in Pakistan 


Professional Organization 


rhere is no national psychological organization in 
Pakistan, and it will probably be some time before we 
however, other forums where 
The Pakistan Philosophical 


Congress and the Pakistan Association for the Advance- 


have one rhere are, 


psychologists are accepted 


ment of Science have a section each for psychology and 


education in their annual conferences. Psychologists 
from all over the country participate in these annual 


gatherings and present their contributions 


Professional Journals 


Since the research output of Pakistan psychologists 
is so negligible, nobody ever felt the need for a profes 


sional journal. Hence there is no psychology journal 
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published in Pakistan. There are, however, the follow- 
ing journals which can accommodate occasional attempts 


of psychologists 


Proceedings of the Pakistan Philosophical Congre pub 
lished annually in Lahore, West Pakistan 

Pakistan Journal of Philosophy, published quarterly ix 
Lahore, West Pakistan 

Pakistan Journal of 
Lahore, West Pakistan 

Medicus, a medical journal, 
rachi, West Pakistan 

Punjab Educational Journal 
hore, West Pakistan 


Science, published bimonthly in 


published monthly in Ka 


published monthly in L 


Besides, there are a couple of monthly magazines ir 
Urdu and Bengali (the two national languages of Paki 
stan) which publish popular essays of a psychosexual 
nature. 


Notwithstanding a recent change in 


the tone of psy 
chology teaching, partly because of the recognition of 
psychology as a separate discipline and partly because 
of a few foreign trained psychologists, the old emphasis 
on philosophical orientation continues in most of the 
universities. As a result, the most popular branch of 
psychology with students is a general theoretical psy- 
chology 
are also taught more or less as theoretical and specula- 


Child, educational, and/or social psychology 


tive disciplines. However, it is gratifying to note that 
in some universities the teaching of psychology is com- 
ing out of the textbook stage. There are, however 
only few researches conducted in Pakistan to substar 
tiate the theoretical formulations of Western psychok 
gists. There are, of course. practical laboratory courses 
in almost every university; but, as has been pointed out 
earlier, such courses do not usually emphasize the teach 
ing of experimental methods and design or testing of 
These experimental courses in most 
Titchener, Myers 

Intelligence and 


new hypotheses 
cases follow the 
Whipple, and Collins and Drever 
personality testing, if taught at all, remains at 
Experiments on perception, learning, and 


pattern given in 
a theo 
retical level 
motivation have a very recent origin. In general, we 
are only beginning in our attempt to develop the cor- 
rect perspective about modern scientific psychology in 
Pakistan 


Recent Trends 


Besides the theoretical and/or academic psychology 


taught in the 
knowledge is being put to use in the selection of mili- 


universities and colleges, psychological 


tary and public service personnel; although such know] 


edge is derived secondhand from Western psychology 
Pakistan psychologists have not made any mentionable 
contribution either towards the adjustment of the tech 
or the betterment of the selection procedure 
1954) 


nique 


(Zaman There are psychologists employed on 
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the Services Selection Board who assist the panel in 
the selection of military officers by administering a 
more or less adapted version of certain Western person 
There 
Pakistan Federal 
the 


Superior Services 


ality tests 
the 


assist in 


is also a psychologist attached to 
Public Service Commission t 


the 


as yet no great 


selection of candidates for Central 


There is 


use of psychology in industry, medicine, and education, 


however 


although Pakistani psychologists are rapidly growing 
conscious of these areas of 
with local resources 

Zaidi & Ahmed 


number of 


research and the need for 
1956 


(Hussain 


1958) 


tackling them 
Jilani & Omar 
which 


recently promised to give a fillip to psychological 


[here are a government agencies 


have 


ictivities. The government has recently added a new 


department of social welfare and community develop- 


ment in the central ministry which will emphasize social 


research with particular reference to rural areas. Some 
of the other government agencies make it compulsory 
for their trainees to take courses in social psychology 
The Community Developmen 
jointly sponsored by the United Nations and 
East Pakistan 
Recently a Jail Reforms Commission was set up by the 
East Pakistan 


ditions of jails and to 


and human relations 
Project 
the government of is one such agency 


government of to inquire into the con 


suggest ways and means to im- 
prove them. The report of the commission has been 
finalized. The commission strongly felt the need of 
employing psychologists to help in the rehabilitation 
of the convicts. This would be a very great impetus 
for psychological research in criminal behavior 

The Village 
V-AID) scheme 


Development has already finalized the establishment of 


Agricultural Industrial Development 


under the Ministry of Community 


two academies to train its officers in the art of human 


relations. The faculty members of the academies have 


currently under training under 


the auspices of the Pakistan Project at Michigan 


been selected and are 


and two 


University 


There are two social psychologists 


sociologists along with four research officers 


We 


research 


faculties of the expect to launch 


extensive program ol social country 


Besides social research, the i( idemy Stal would be 


responsible for the training of public servants 
concept of social service. For success in this vent 


the future research activities of the social scientists 


Pakistan will have to emphasize the psychological! as 
pects of interindividual, intergroup, and intragroup r 
The establishment of these two academies 


and West Pakistan 


stimulate the psychologists in the country and will 


lationships 
one each in East will undout 


channelizing the 


a very useful purpose in rest 
sources of the country in the much needed direct 


ounced 


Work 


The government of Pakistan has recently ant 


hl] 


the scheme for establi Coll ] 


olege ot Social 


shing a 
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at Dacca in East Pakistan which will include the teach- 


ing of psychology The college will perhaps start 
functioning in 1960 to train social workers for the com 
munity development program which is being launched 
on a large scale 

The first five-year plan of the government indicates 
a tremendous enthusiasm and zest on the part of the 
Be 


the government and various foreign agencies are 


national planners in social psychological research 
sides 


creating enthusiasm for research among university 


teachers. Psychologists both in and outside the teach 
the 


more remain tied to phi 


ing profession seem to have come to realization 


that psychology should no 


losophy. Students of philosophy with greater interest 


in psychology also feel that psychology courses should 


} 


ye introduced as soon as possible. This urgency on the 


part of students is also because. of more and more 


openings for psychologists in various services in the 
country, although the situation is not entirely. satis 
factory The establishment of departments of soci 


ology in the universities will also give an additiona 


fillip to social psychology 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Although the above review of and 


of Pakistan psychology might appear to be tinged with 


the past present 


a pessimistic note 
fast 
growth in Pakistan. It is 


le only, the emphasi 


there is ample evidence that psy 
the 


surprising 


chology is making up for lost time in its 


how, during the 


short time of a deca is fast shift 


ing from academic to applied social research. This was 
amply illustrated by the establishment of the Institute 
Relations at Dacca in 
1955 where even a Department of Psychology has not 
rhe 
inception engaged in two very crucial projects 


Academic Atmospher: 


vas comple 


of Human the University of 


yet been started institute immediately on it 
one ol 
which—‘‘Factors Influencing the 
of the Dacca University 
and is available as the institute’s first publicat 
1957 To 


est in psychology 


ion (J 


lani & Omar further illustrate the 


inter 


one of the selected for 


the annual symposium of the Philosophical 
Congress is always connected w 

Zaidi, Dar, & Newman 

dential addresses to the Psychology Sect 

gress from year to year would very cle 
course of thinking among Pak 
1954) 

International experts in the social sciences are pour 


These 


agencies sponsoring them are 


tan psyé hologists (] 


ianl 


international experts and 


ing into the country 


the hope for the 


levslanmer in Pal 
development of psychology in Pakistan 


the recent phasis ot almost all 


Fortunately 


loreign agencie seems 


conspicuously on 
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the 
the social rather than on th 
physical or natural sciences. UNESCO agencies seer 
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to be most active in this regard. The Research Center 
at Calcutta (India) is busy with studies of the human 
implications of technological change in the Far East 
(Hussain, 1956). UNESCO has recently decided to 
start a big centre at Dacca (East Pakistan) which will 
serve the whole of the Far East. 

It is undoubtedly too early to predict what course 
Pakistan psychology will take during the next ten years, 
but any keen observer of the recent trends of Pakistan 
psychology would be tempted to make the following 
observations regarding the future lines of psychological 
research in Pakistan. 

1. There are a number of complicated sociopsycho- 
logical problems (Zaidi, 1957) which need the immedi- 
ate attention of social scientists. The future emphasis 
of research in psychology, therefore, is bound to be 
The country is in no hurry for 
Psy- 


sociopsychological 
basic and fundamental research in psychology. 
chologists in the next few decades will engage mostly 
n applied social research. 

2. The sociopsychological research in Pakistan will 
be based on two basic assumptions: (a) Pakistan so- 
ciety is undergoing a state of stress under the burden 
of various social, political, economic, and technological 
changes that are rapidly coming to the country with 
out their accompanying adjustive techniques; (b) any 
social research will have to start with the study of this 
disintegrating process in our social structure. 

3. The Pakistan will 


emphasize an interdisciplinary approach to the existing 


trends of future research in 


problems. The major orientation, no doubt, would re- 


main sociopsychological; but a common cause can be 
made with the historian, political scientist, anthropolo- 


gist, sociologist, and the economist. The problem is so 


huge and complicated that one single research approach 
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It is gratifying to note that 
(Hussain 


will not lead us anywhere 
researches along these lines have started 
1956), although these 
ploratory attempts. 
This, then, is a modest outline of the past, present, 
With the pres 
ent rate of growt’a of psychology, coupled with an un- 


are only in the nature of ex- 


and future of psychology in Pakistan 


usual enthusiasm among the younger generation of psy- 
chologists, there is great hope that Pakistan psychology 
will soon catch up with the current developments in 
other countries. In another ten years’ time the his 
torian of Pakistan psychology will probably have much 


more to say on the subject 
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The Nature Hmmm 


Few psychological papers in recent years have 


aroused as much editorial comment as Harry Har- 


low’s remarks on “The Nature of Love.” In May 
they were still on love as in September: The Satur- 
day Ex 16 started off with the 


comment, hard knocks in a 


ening Post on May 
‘Mom’ takes 
investigation.” 


some 
scientific But the editorial itself in 
our opinion remains a surrogate editorial (made of 
terry cloth and minus the personal touch), because 
three times still discloses no 
We sus- 
folks would have liked to dismiss the 
but lacked the nerve to 


We have often seen the same 


reading it carefully 
genuine comment. 


SEP 


whole thing as nonsense, 


It is pure reportage. 


pect 


voice that opinion 


reaction in a live human being, resistant to some 
the 
attitude of scep- 


asked by 


puts more deri- 


psychological notion being voiced. “Hmmm,” 


subject says, with a shrug and an 
what?” he is 

The 
Hmmm” 


he suddenly 


ticism “Hmmm, some 


aggressive scientist subject 


sion into one last and walks off with great 
realized he was on 


drink 


this great magazine exhibit 


deliberation, as if 
fetch his 


never expected to see 


his way to wife However we 


such hmmmility 


Further Semantics in SEP 


The Saturday 


ever, in a 


Evening Post came through, how- 


December issue, part of their general 
“ Adven 


“How 


author was 


series presenting leading intellectuals. In 
Mind: No. 17 
Our Lives,” 


tures of the 
ords 
Havakawa 


the topic was 


Change and the 


>. 


he Impermanence Permissiveness 


went out of Stanford Uni- 
work of Robert 
NEW 


A national news story 
dealing with the 
The headline said: 

NON- 


version 


versity recently 


and his associates 


sears 


APPROACH WITH KIDS Is PERMISSIVENESS 


Only direct quote (in the seen on the East 


Coast) said that Sears said: 
It is perhaps disturbing to 
so long a virtue 


the same type of 


We trust the writer 
for that matter 


news or Sears or 


Hayakawa 


will write to clarify the term “non 


like the 


senator’s description of the opposition program as 


permissiveness.” It sounds us a little 


one of “dynamic apathy.” Or has our pertinence 


become non- as well as im-? 


Personnel Preponderance 


The Editor of Personnel, a journal of the Ameri 
Manage that a 
recent “chockablock with psychologists.’ 


can ment Association, was musing 


issue was 
Of twelve authors in the issue, six were psycholo 

One was a sociologist who works for Richard 
Bellows, 


over the line 


gists 


son, and Henry; and we hereby drag him 


to make a majority 


Thank You, Sam 


ex-teacher and 
the Arthur 
discussing the need 


the well known 


IV comedian, 


Sam Levinson, 
appearing on 


got to 


present 


Godfrey show recently, 
for more guidance counselors in our schools. As 


Paul R 


serious 


Givens recorded it, Levinson was quite 


as he said 


more School 
You know 


friendly and 


adding Psychologists 


many people feel 

counsel our youn 
should be dé 

well trained in this field You 


practice psychology or ps) 


who is warm can 
But this is rious business and 

yple who are 
expect meone to 


without a licence 


Next fall, perhaps we should book Levinson it 
the Mike Wallace 


spot 
pot 


What When? 


Irving H. Copi, a Professor of Philosophy at the 


Michigan, was discussing the 
vond-hard sell” at an 


asked 


University of perfec 


dian advertising conference 


recently and 


Suppose that the tivation researcher 


ninally tattooed nm thinking for himself, with 


concealed by patcl Suppose this combination 


and sex pot could shatter the super-ego, put 


nciple to flight, and 


her figure 


ulity-pri inflame the id with 


‘ly and specifically the produ 


What 


then ? 


If you have an answer to this question, or wish 


write there, not 
to file 


inderstand 


to know how answered it, 


The office 


Copi 


here secretary refuses anything 


tagged “Ravening lust She does not 


* 
t 
ple 
niv by 
dldn’! 
ize that permissiveness 
9”? h nrod 
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the Michigan Philosophy Department, and she is 
not alone. 


Police to Peer at Peers? ... 


The megalopolis of New York continues to bat 
along in its unsophisticated way. Psychological 
testing of police is done in many major cities, such 
Since the New 
York police department has had a number of scan- 


as Detroit, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


dals recently, many proposals for improvement are 
being made; one of them is for better screening of 
Stephen P. Kennedy, the Police Com- 
missioner, said that he sounded out experts as to 


applicants. 


whether psychological tests could be practical 


I always felt there was no way to peer into a man’s soul 
But I understand psychological tests have been used with 
to be 


feasible to 


good results by the Army. I want shown. I 
the 


wrong ones before they get into the police department 


must 


be convinced tests are weed out the 

And one funny thing is that whenever we go to 
the precinct station to pay a parking ticket and the 
sergeant leans down from his high desk, we always 
felt that he was trying to peer into a man’s soul. 
Perhaps neither of us is trying that, Commissioner, 
but there may be more than this soul reason for 


installing a system of tests. 


Psychology Finished in the Money 


Third place in a National Science Fair Award 
contest was won by 16-year-old Barbara Lee Neal 
of Hartford, Connecticut, with a study of the motor 
ability of children from large families as compared 
with only children. Neal, who comes from a family 
of five children, found that children from families 
of four or more had relatively greater motor ability. 
Her study and exhibit had to compete with such 
items as a 14-foot-high computing machine, with 
3,200 tubes, which played checkers. Ohmer Milton 
of the University of Tennessee was tutor to Neal, 
but said she did her own thinking. 


* * * 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Name-Dropping Dropped .. . 


The discussion of what collective noun should be 
applied to psychologists is closed with mention of 
the following entries. 

Patricia J. Spaulding, of Tampa, Florida, thinks 
it obvious that psychologists come in sums. She 
reasons this title 


would make allowances for both the theoretical and sta 
and primarily clinical the first 


take pleasure in referring to a group of themselves as a 


tistical might 


sigma . . . while the clinicians, with their penchant for the 


Rorschach and its summary, could merely use “sum” as 


in Sum C 


Austin B. Wood, of Brooklyn College, writes on 
the beautiful stationery of the Mauretania the 
We think this psuggestion 
in its psimplicity, and more than that: 


terse name of pside. 
pstaggering 
it has psubstance. 

From a letterhead beginning “Study of Prema- 
Liselotte 


K. Fisher writes that special terminology is needed 


tures”—at the Johns Hopkins University 


for conventions, where the first groups appear in 


parties and later in case loads. 

Lawrence LeShan, of the Institute of Applied 
Biology in New York, suggests we need a pheno- 
SO, 


typical and genetypical approach. under the 


umbrella of a validity of psychologists, we would 


have: 


A reflection of Rogerians 
\ cluster of 


\ complex of clinicians 


factor analysts 


\ frequency of psychometricians 


With that we close, knowing full well that above 
the babble, from time to time in public places, we 
will continue to hear rhetorical rhodomontade, “Psy 
chologists, why that bunch of - - - 

Names will be dropped, but psychologists will 
increase, however grouped 


MICHAEL AMRINI 


Psychology in the States 


36—26—36 


The above could be a reportorial device for 


drawing your attention. In fact, we suspect it is 
But, frankly, the formula is the most convenient 
symbolization at hand for representing some of the 
properties of a nicely balanced effort by psychology 
at the associational, state levels 


divisional, and 


Without worrying about which are the 36 and 
which the 26, let us try to develop a thesis for a 
It would run something like this: 

If there is 


moment. 
a “body politic,’ it may not be 
stretching or mixing a metaphor unduly to talk of 
a “body psychologic.” And we would then go on to 
say that its development shows discernible traces of 


both 


The former come to be perhaps the more subtle 


maturational and environmental influences 
compounded as they are of self concepts, public 
images, and professional conundrums. Subtle or 
We think of such 


as the gradual emergence of state asso- 


not, though, they are detectable. 
evidences 
ciations, the periodic soul searching regarding our 
divisional structure, the determination to keep equat- 
ing psychologist with scientist (come hell or pro- 
fession), the Boulder-Northwestern-Stanford-Estes 
Park-Miami series of conferences on training, and 
the like. But we leave it to the Kenneth Clarks 
and the Sigmund Kochs to compile the formal hand- 
books 
maturation process. 
We should like to 


environmental influences 


describing the scientific and professional 


focus, rather, on the more 


which seem, especially 
recently, to be shaping perhaps not the form of 
this body psychologic but at least the way it wad 
dles, lunges, or, hopefully, moves with grace and 
dignity. For instance, whatever else it has accom- 
plished, the National Defense Education Act has at 
least provided a paradigm for coordinated social 
rhe Cen- 


tral Office found a very ready reception in the 


action at the several levels within APA 


United States Office of Education, state associations 
seemed no less welcome as consultants when state 
departments of education were approached, and at 
least one division attempted to provide information 
and guidance at both state and national levels. The 
APA is 


a fair 


moral seemed to be that organizationally 


now ready to move with relative ease and 


amount of coordination when problems of the com- 
munity demand our attention. 

When recently the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth emerged as a reality, the multi 
level pattern of action seemed likewise in order 
Here, too, while the APA Central Office meets with 
the Washington conference planners, state associa 
tions are finding it possible to confer with their 
opposite numbers to good advantage. We are sug 
gesting that this kind of distribution of effort will 
increasingly be necessary. For, within the past 
several months, there have been overtures toward 
psychology for multilevel collaboration in the di 
verse fields of aging, mental health, and interna 
tional relations 

To return to our opening (and much overworked ) 
metaphor, it would seem that a fairly well-shaped 
plan of action is emerging partly as the result of 
what goes on apace in the world outside, partly as 
a function of psychology’s own responsiveness to 
social issues, and largely because of the willingness 
of psychologists generally, whether as state asso 
ciation or division members, to lend their talents to 


the attempted solution of significant problems 


* * 


What Manner of Man 


as the above which have recently led us to wonder 


It is musings such 


about the breed of psychologist which state associa- 
tions are electing to the APA Council of Representa 


tives. There are now 29 such, incidentally: 26 be- 


ing Representatives from individual states, the re 
The 
Before 


have 


maining 3 coming from coalitions of states 
names of most have been reported earlier 
add the 


recently been so honored 


proceeding, let us following who 


Edward H 
Lowell W 
Joseph 
Reed M 


Loveland Georgia 


Schenke Iowa 

Kansas 

Idaho, Montana New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wy 
oming 

Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota 


Brewer 


Merrill 


Marshall R 


Jones 


Now, we would say categorically that the com- 


position of this group of 29 “state” Representatives 
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to Council is in several ways interesting, in some 
If the characteristics we have 


the 


ways astounding. 
elected to tally are significant ones, here is 
story they tell. 

The Representatives Turks. 
Ranging in age from 34 to 65, they seemingly com- 


are not young 
bine a high order of maturity and a seasoned ac- 
quaintance with psychology’s problems and promise. 
+5 is the median, 45.7 the mean, and 38 the modal 
age. 
however, 


Virtually half the group (14 to be exact), 


fall between the ages of 34 and 41 
inclusive. 

The 
data are quick to dispel any notion that the Council 


The Representatives are not all clinicians. 


Representatives from states are a group of people 
working primarily to foster legislation designed to 
Interestingly, the 29 
Representatives are about equally divided between 


safeguard private practice. 
academic and nonacademic settings. If anything, 
the former group holds the edge, when we include 
the teaching positions which members in clinical 
settings hold concomitantly. At any rate, the group 
is composed of 9 professors, 8 associate professors, 
and 2 assistant professors. Of this number, 4 are 
departmental chairmen; while of the total group of 
29, 5 were participants in the recent Miami Con- 
ference on Graduate Education in Psychology. 

The Representatives are not undistinguished. Of 
the 25 who are members of one or more APA divi- 
sions, aS many as 19 enjoy Fellow status. Interest- 
ingly, four are fellows of Division 3 as compared 
12 
the relatively “less-applied” divisions number 12 
the the 
divisions. 

The Representatives are not all of a piece. Ac- 
cording to the areas of interest indicated in their 


with five in Division Indeed, the Fellows in 


remaining 7 falling in ‘“‘more-applied””’ 


Directory listings, the 29 Representatives have a 
stake in 36 fairly distinct segments of psychological 
Again, roughly half the interests 
the other half 


Learning theory and psycho- 


subject matter 
fall in traditionally academic areas 
in the nonacademi 
therapy prove most popular (with 8 choices apiece) ; 
personality theory and assessment techniques follow 
(with 7 choices); and such areas as childhood and 
counseling, and mental 


adolescence, community 


health merit 4 choices each. The remaining prefer- 
ences run the gamut from physiological concomi- 
tants of thought processes and measurement theory 


to family relations and hypnosis 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Perhaps the general characteristics noted above 
should have been stated positively rather than nega- 
tively. If so, we plead guilty to having entertained 
some of the stereotypes which the data apparently 
do not bear out. We now let go of our stereotypes, 


happily. 


Insurance, Mental Health, and Psychology. 
Aware of problems faced by the clients of psychol 


ogists in gaining group health insurance coverage, 
the Board of Professional Affairs has appointed an 
ad hoc committee for the exploration and discussion 
of possible solutions. Chairman of the committee 
is S. Rains Wallace, a member of BPA; members of 
the committee are Harry Bone, Stuart W. Cook 
Rollo May, Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., and Albert 
S. Thompson. 

Indicative of the present muddled situation is the 
fact that contradictory interpretations (of eligibility 
for coverage) have on occasion been made for dif- 
ferent people employed by different companies 
under insurance plans written by the same insurance 
firm. 

The committee Chairman has been in direct con 
tact with the Health Insurance Council of the Life 
Insurance Association of America, and a meeting 
with representatives of this group should take place 
very shortly. It is hoped that, at a minimum, an 
increase in mutual understanding will be achieved 


Ethics—Theory and Practice. Recently 25 
chairmen of state association ethics committees were 
16 


what 


asked to say something about their experiences 
have responded as of this writing. This is 
their messages seem to say: 

If anything characterizes the present state of 
affairs, it is the paucity of “cases.” 6 of the chair- 
men report a complete absence of activity, with 
several of them frankly regarding their committees 
as standby in nature. As one respondent tersely puts 
it: “The committee voted to remain ready to con 
sider any questions that arise within its field but 
not to go out looking for trouble.” 

When 


seems in each case to feel quite equal to the task 


cases are reported, the state association 
(or at least there is no expressed need for help in 
with the 


fairness is the order of the day 


dealing matters at issue). Apparently 
When investigation 
vields insufficient evidence of guilt, the case is 


have 


nore 


dropped; when the accused seems to erred 


unwittingly, he is properly tutored (and iter 


PsYCHOLOGY 


than not, apparently mends his ways); when cen- 
sure will serve the purpose, it is employed in lieu 
of more drastic action. One association, in fact, 
grades its degrees of censure, making a probationary 
period of one year a condition of the “severe” 
censure penalty. 

In the state association reporting the greatest 
activity in the area of ethics, cases handled over a 
period of 18 months give some index of the nature 
of the disposition. Of seven cases, four received 
clearance (after investigation), one was placed on 
probation, another is awaiting action by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and a final case is pending. 

One gets the impression that psychologists try to 
use a psychological rather than a judicial approach. 
One state association makes concerted efforts to 
educate its members in the ethical facts of life, feel- 
ing that most indiscretions represent ignorance of 
the code rather than calculated villainy. Conse- 
quently, rather than abruptly bringing defendants 


to trial, it “counsels” them, feeling that offenders 
need as much to see the light as to feel the might. 
Finally, the association goes so far as to furnish 
foresee 


anticipatory guidance.” It attempts to 


hypothetical problems, renders opinions as to the 
ethically correct solutions to them, and checks these 
out with its Executive Committee before they are 
given out as counsel. 

The latter course points up the fact that there is 
still a sizable ethical no-man’s-land between out- 
right evil-doing on the one hand and “correct” be- 
havior on the other. In this “border zone,” as one 
Chairman terms it, lay all manner of invitations to 
the exercise of bad taste and the use of poor judg- 
ment As the 


dramatic 


same psychologist puts it in a 


moment The guidelines to acceptable 


} 


practice may appear to be basic and standard, but 
they tend to quiver under the impact of the chang- 
ing and expanding functions of present-day profes- 
sional psychologists.” 

Finally, one state association points to a two-fold 
problem: the need to clarify the areas of jurisdic 
tion to be assigned to, and the modes of adjudication 

employed by, the state associations and the 
APA, respectively 
fessional Affairs has already made several pertinent 
Policy 


Fortunately, the Board of Pro 


recommendations. while the and Planning 
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Board is right now considering revisions of APA 
By-Laws which would facilitate two-way exchange 
of information relating to ethics cases 


* 


Virtue Rewarded. Nothing succeeds like suc 
cess, and probably nothing recruits like recognition 
At least the South Carolina Psychological Associa 
tion proceeds on the assumption that reward is still 
a powerful reinforcer and that for greatest effective- 
ness such reward should come early in the career of 
potential psychologists and in recognition of the 
kind of behavior one would like to see more of 

SCPA bestows annually a series of three awards 
honoring outstanding papers written by undergrad 
uates. been cash 


Having originally prizes, the 


kudos now have less extrinsic, intrinsic worth 


more 
Second and third prize winners get pins; the grand 
winner receives an appropriately inscribed plaque 
which remains on display at his school during the 
ensuing school year 

South Carolina’s answer to the Davis Cup in 
cludes for the winner also the honor of reading his 
award-winning paper at the Annual Meeting of the 


state association 


Michigan and Munificence. In perhaps the 
kind to date, the 
Michigan Psychological Association inveighs against 


most graphic brochure of its 


the depredations of the quack while pointing to 
the benefits expected of legislation which reserves 
the title “psychologist” for those qualified 
Accompanying the pamphlet is an account de 
scribing “The Story of Psychology in Michigan 


And thereby hangs a considerable tale. Michigan 


psychologists and their supporting personnel, it 
total 


turns out, earn a income in excess of $8.- 


000,000 a year; at the same time, they bring into 


> 


the state research funds in the amount of $2,500,000 


annually. The yearly total of over $10,000,000, 
it occurs to us, would pay the annual dues of the 
APA membership for 1 


entire i couple of decades 


Joun G. DarLry 
Aairman 


Board of Pr 
Erasmus L. Hocu 


Affairs 


essional 


{dminist 


State ar 


ratve Office 
f 
Pr na Affa 


Notes and News 


HHH HH 

The American Board of Examiners in Pro- 
fessional Psychology, Inc. conducted oral exam- 
inations for 113 candidates in New York, Boston, 
Chicage, Minneapolis, San Francisco, and Los An- 
The total oral ex- 
amination included a Professional Field Situation 


geles in the spring of 1959. 


and the following three parts: 


Diagnosis or evaluation (the definition of the problem 
faced by the professional psychologist) 

Therapy and/or recommendations (how to deal with the 
professional problem) 

Organization and administrative problems of professional 
(What are 


fessional prac tice ?) 


psychology the conditions of acceptable pro 


ABEPP wishes to express its appreciation to the 
following Diplomates who served as members of its 
and who made special ar- 


oral examining team 


rangements for Professional Field Situations: 


Alper F. Harold Giedt 
Harry B. Gilbert 
Edward M 
Leo Goldman 


Thelma G 
Charlotte Altman 
Dorothy V. Anderson 
Kate S. Anderson 
Marvin L. Aronson 
Gertrude Baker 


Glaser 


Harold Goodglass 
Phillip A. Goodwin 
Benjamin Balinsky Paul C. Greene 
Robert P. Barrell 
Roger M. Bellows 
Chester C. Bennett J. P. Guilford 
Milton S. Gurvitz 


Julia C. Hall 
Florence Halpern 


Zoltan Gross 


David Grossman 


Marianne Beran 
William C. Biel 
Hedda Bolgar 

Eugenia Hanfmann 
Robert E 


Norman T. Bowes 


Lillie Lewin Bowman Harris 


Sheldon J. Korchin 
Melvin Kornreich 
Leonard Krasner 
Samuel B. Kutash 
James F. Lawrence 
Bernard Locke 
William H 
Robert L. McFarland 
Kathern M. McKinnon 
Walter J. McNamara 
Joseph C. Mark 
Robert H. Mathewson 
Ivan N. Mensh 

Henry H. Morgan 
Robert S. Morrow 
Harold H. Mosak 
Jesse Orlansky 

James O. Palmer 
Donald G. Paterson 
Julian Pathman 

Alma A. Paulson 


Samuel Pearlman 


Lundin 


Frances C. Perce 

M. Henry Pitts 
Karl E. Pottharst 
Joanne E. Powers 
Ernst Prelinger 
Roderick W. Pugh 
Angela Folsom Quadfasel 
Donald A. Ramsdell 
Harold R. Renaud 
Bernard F. Riess 
Charles Rodell 

Alan K. Rosenwald 
A. R. Root 


Emanuel K. Schwartz 


Milton Schwebel 

C. Winfield Scott 

Richard Sears 

Morton A. Seidenfeld 
Robert B. Selover 

Helen S. Shacter 

Stewart B. Shapiro 
Joseph G. Sheehan 

Edwin S. Shneidman 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr 
Jerome L 
Vita S. Sommers 
William F. Soskin 
Fred EF 
John M 
Bernard Steinzor 
Barbara M. Stewart 
Edward I 
Keith Sward 
Kenneth S. Tee 

J. Warren Thiesen 
William A. Thomsor 
Robert L. Thorndike 
MacEldin Trawick 
Read D. Tuddenham 


Simon H 


Singer 


opaner 


Stalnaker 


strong 


lulchin 
Ruth Valentine 
Ralph O. VanWaters 
Harold A. Voss 
Robert I. Watson 
Herman R. Weiss 
Mary Alice White 
Harold Wilensky 
Meyer Williams 
Robert A. Young 
Bohdan Zawadski 


Katherin P. Bradway 
Roy Brener 

Ruth L. Bromberg 
Fred Brown 

James F. T. Bugental 
David Chesler 

Jacob Cohen 

Stuart W. Cook 
Henry P. David 
Gordon F. Derner 
Harold A. Edgerton 
Donald Ehrman 
Norman L. Farberow 
Miriam Faries 
Hanna F. Faterson 
Herman Feifel 
Jerome Fisher 
Bertram R. Forer 
Roberta P. Foster 
Oliver D. Fowler 
Erika Fromm 


Molly Harrower 

\. Arthur Hartman 
Ralph W. Heine 
Rhea R. Hilkevitch 
Elizabeth M. Hincks 
Roberta R. Holt 
William A. Hunt 
Theodore A. Jackson 
Leota L. Janke 
Mary Cover Jones 
Clifford E. Jurgensen 
Tatania Juzak 

David F. Kahn 
Raymond A. Katzell 
Barbara A. Kirk 
Seymour G. Klebanoff 
Harold Klehr 

George S. Klein 
Frank J. Kobler 
Helen L. Koch 

David Kopel 


Examining committees were chairmanned by pres 
ent board members: Edward S. Bordin, Edwin R 
Henry, Noble H. Kelley, John W. Macmillan, Paul 
Meehl, Mortimer M. Meyer, Anne Roe, Albert S 
Thompson, and George K. Yacorzynski; and by 
former board members: Reign H. Bittner, Stanley 
G. Estes, Jean W. Macfarlane, Donald G. Marquis 
Harold C. Taylor, David Wechsler, Austin B 
Wood, and C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Commercial advertisers should see the mail I got 
from my modest “Help Wanted” note on page 201 
of the April American Psychologist. Evidently AP 
gets read. Few of the suggestions and criticisms 
concern the little rewarded work of the abstractors 
Apparently what you want in Psychological Ab 
stracts is a better classification of articles and a 


better index 
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Until the fateful day when most psychologists 
agree with each other, a truly logical classification 
of psychological information is impossible. What 
we need now is a practically workable scheme 
And here the only criterion is the convenience of 
the readers 

How many of you will take the trouble to tell us 
what What five or 


5° of the ab- 


would suit your convenience? 


six headings would bring together 7 
stracts you want to read and less than, say, 


skip. 


me know your views, we can prepare a ballot to be 


of those you can If enough of you will let 


1itted to the readers of PA, the results of which 


lactor 


inalyzed to find the grouping which 


needs. (Incidentally it is not 
the best groupings of psycho 
ition will correspond to the best di 
of APA 
Horace Bb 


though there 


ENGLISH 


Dom V. Finocchio, of CIBA Pharmaceutical 
1 New Jersey 
Academi 
Elizabeth on May 

Henry P. David, of the State of New Jersey 
Department of 


Products, Inc.. Summit 
the APA at the 


the College of Saint 


represented 
Centennial Convocation 


1959 


ind Agencies, 
iration of Mason Welch 


Institutions 
sented the APA at the inaug 


President 


repre- 
Gross as of Rutgers University on 
1959. 

Fernando VA 
APA at the 
iuguration of Ralph Prator as President of San 


1959 


Barbara M. Stewart, of the 


Hospital, California, represented he 


Fernando Valley State College on May 7, 
Arthur J. Bindman, of the Massachusetts De 
of Mental Health; Joseph M. Bobbitt, 

National Institute of Mental Health; 

Jerry W. Carter, of the National Institute of 

Mental Health, represented the APA at the second 

National Conference on World Health in Washing 

ton, D. C., on May 7-9 
Justin P. Carey, of New York City, represented 

Morris Meister as 

President of Bronx Community College on May 11 


of the and 


1959 


the APA at the inauguration of 


1959 


Henry P. David, of the State of New Jersey 


Department of 


Institutions and Agencies, repre- 
sented the APA at the second Annual Spring Con- 
ference of the Training School at Vineland, New 


Jersey, on May 11-12, 1959 


AND NEWS 


Herbert J. Klausmeier, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Anthony J. Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, represented the APA at the four- 
Annual National 


Standards 


teenth Teacher Education and 


Conference in Lawrence, 


1959 


Professional 
Kansas, on June 23-26, 


W. Arthur Cable, of 
1958 

Augusta Jellinek, of New York City 
1959. 

Arthur E. Johnson, Jr., of 


1957 


Tucson, Arizona, died in 


Detroit, Michigan, 
died December 28, 

Ruth V. Johnston, of the University of Minne- 
sota, died in 1959 


Ohio. died 


Howard M. Long, of Wilberforce 


February 21, 1957. 
Herbert S. Schnare, of Portland 
November 12 
Max Schoen, Professor F 
Institute of Tec hnology, died M i\ 27, 
Robert Edwin Williams, of Bronxville. New 


York, died April 11, 1959 


Oregon, died 
1958 
meritus of the Carnegie 


1959 


I he Ame rical 


the following appointments to the research staff 


Institute for Research announces 


Charles W. Dean, 


M. Paul Willis, 
Cyrus Michael York, fr 


Justin Aronfreed has resigned from the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute to accept an as- 
sistant professorship in the Department of Psychol 
ogy at the University of Pennsylvania 

Carole E. Bare has resigned from the Psychiat 
ric Institute in Baltimore to accept a position at 
the System Development Corporation as Human 


Factors Scientist 


Roderick H. APA Assistant 


Executive Secretary, has become Head of Personnel 


Bare, formerly 


Research at the System Development Corporation 


The 


College 


Department of 
the 


Psychology at Bryn Mawr 


announces following additions and 


changes in its staff: 
Erika R. Behrend, 
Pennsylvania 


Richard C. Gonzalez, 
Marvland 
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Leo Postman, of the University of California, will be 
Visiting Professor during the spring semester 

Seymour Feshbach, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Peter Madison, of Swarthmore College, will be part- 
time Visiting Lecturers. 

Robert S. Davidon will be on leave at the Applied 
Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England. 


Gary Carlson, formerly at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, has joined the staff of 
Industrial Dynamics at Hughes Aircraft Company, 
Culver City, California. 


Gloria L. Cheek and David J. Fitch have re- 
cently joined the staff of the Personnel Research 
Branch, Department of Research 
Psychologists. 


the Army as 


Frank Costin will be Acting Head of the Divi- 
sion of General Studies in the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences at the University of Illinois. 


Benjamin Fabrikant, formerly at the Buffalo 
VA Hospital, has been appointed Chief Psychologist 
in the Psychological Service Center, Teaneck, New 
Jersey. 


Herbert J. Freudenberger has been appointed 
a representative of the American Foundation of 
Overseas Blind to consult with Israeli agencies re- 
garding psychological rehabilitation and educational 
programs. 


G. M. Gilbert has accepted an appointment as 
Professor and Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Long Island University. He was also 
elected President of the Interamerican Society of 


Psychology. 
The 


nounces that Samuel Goldworth has joined its 
staff as Psychologist. 


Brooklyn Juvenile Guidance Center an- 


Harry A. Grace has been appointed Professor 
of Psychology and Dean of Students at Alameda 


State College, Hayward, California. 


Samuel Granick has resigned from St. Chris- 
topher’s Hospital to enter private practice. He 
will also serve as consultant psychologist to the 
Association for Jewish Children in Philadelphia. 


Peter P. Hale was, for the second time, rated an 
outstanding Counseling Psychologist and given a 
monetary award by the VA Regional Office, Pitts- 


$ 1959 


burgh, on June 2 


THE AMERICAN 
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The announcement on page 248 of the May issue 
should be amended to read: Calvin S. Hall has re- 
signed from Syracuse University; he will spend the 
1959-1960 academic year as Visiting Professor at 
the University of Miami. 


Eleanor Hanson and Robert A. Hanson have 
joined the Psychology Department staff at Sonoma 
State Hospital, Eldridge, California. 


Dale B. Harris has accepted appointment as 
Professor of Psychology in the Department of Psy- 
chology at Pennsylvania State University; he will 
head the program in educational and developmental 
psychology 


Robert G. Smith, Jr. has become Director of 
Research of the Air Defense Human Research Unit 
of the Human Resources Research Office, replacing 
Joseph C. Hammock who has accepted a position 
with the Bell Telephone Laboratories. John C. 
Townsend, currently at Catholic University, will 
be acting Director of Research of HumRRO’s Avia- 
tion Unit at Fort Rucker, replacing George D. 
Greer who has accepted a position with Boeing 
Aircraft. 


Irving i Janis, of Yale University, received 
the Hofheimer Prize for the study of human emo- 
tional reactions and thought processes described in 
his book Psychological Stress: Psychoanalyti 
Behavioral Studies of Surgical Patients 
is awarded annually by the American Psychiatric 


and 


rhe prize 


Association. 


Raymond C. Sidorsky has been named Head o! 


Divi- 
sion, General Dynamics Corporation, Groton, Con- 
necticut. Herbert M. Kaufman is a recent addi- 
tion to the staff. 


the Human Factors Section of Electric Boat 


Ida B. Kelley has become Professor Er 


of Purdue University after 25 years of service 


is the first emeritus Professor of Psychology at 


Purdue University. 
School Psychological Clinic, Psychologist for the 


Kelley was Director of the 


Purdue University Nursery School, and a member 
of the Department of Psychology. 


Robert H. Kessner has joined the Worthingtor 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey, as Manager of 


raining and Education Services. 


|_| 
eritus 
Sh. 
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The Girls’ Industrial School, Delaware, Ohio, 
has added to the staff Trudy Knox, who trans- 
ferred from the Columbus State School. 


Sheldon J. Korchin, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been granted a leave of absence to serve 
as a Visiting Scientist at the National Institute of 
Mental Health in 1959-1960. 


Marvin Kornbluh, formerly at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Senior Applied Science Representative with 
IBM in Washington, D. C. 


Conan Kornetsky, formerly at the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, has been appointed Asso- 
Research USPHS Senior Re- 
search Fellow in the Department of Pharmacology 


ciate Professor and 
and Experimental Therapeutics at the Boston Uni 
versity School of Medicine. 


M. C. Langhorne, formerly at Emory Univer- 
ity, has been named Professor of Psychology and 


sit 
Chairman of the Department at Trinity College 


James W. Layman, recently retired from the 
Army, has accepted an appointment on the staff of 
the Board for Texas State Hospitals and Special 
Texas. 


Schools, Austin, 


At the recent Ohio University commencement 
exercises, Harvey C. Lehman was one of three 
Ohio University professors who were the first re- 


Leh- 
the 


cipients of Distinguished Professor Awards 


man is retiring after 32 years of service in 


Department of Psychology. 


Jerome Levy, formerly with the Colorado Divi 
sion of Mental Health, has been appointed Chief 
Division of Mental Health, 


Psychologist in the 


Texas State Health Department. 


David C. McClelland, of Harvard University, 
PhD 
Gutenberg University in Mainz, Germany 


he gave a publi 


received an honorary from the Johannes 


accepting the degree lecture on 


psychological factors in economic development 


Arthur W. Melton, of the University of Michi- 
has received the Meritorious Civilian Service 
from the United States Air 


gan 


Award Force 


1 


standing achievements while serving as Technical 


Director of the Air Force Personnel and Training 


Research Center, San Antonio, Texas, 
1957. 


from 1953 


Irwin Miller, formerly with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, has joined the staff of Link Aviation 
Inc. as an Engineering Psychologist. 


Bruce V. Moore, currently Executive Officer of 
the APA Education and 
come Visiting Lecturer in the Department of Psy- 
Miam 


Training Board, will be 


chology at the University of beginning 


September 15, 1959. 


William J. Morgan, of Aptitude Associates 
Merrifield, Virginia, has been appointed for a five 
vear term to the Virginia Examining Board for 


Certification of Clinical Psychologists. 


Kathryn Norcross has accepted a position as 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, and Research Associate in the Mental Develop 
ment Center at Western Reserve University 


George R. Klare will become Chairman of the 


Department of Psychology at Ohio University 
New additions to the staff include: Lewis Koenigs- 
Paul Koons, 
Jr., formerly at Michigan State University; 


David Russell, 
Thomas Storm is 


berg, formerly at Syracuse University ; 
and 
College 


formerly at Bowdoin 


leaving for teaching and re 
search at Auckland University during the next two 


years 


Bae been a 
Visiting Krakow 


March 1959; he is currently on a tour of several 


Ford | 


University 


Pronko has yundation 


Professor at since 


other universities in Poland. 


The following have recently joined 


Psychological Research Associates, Inc 


Paul C. Berry, formerly at 
Melvin R. Marks, 

Branch, Department of tt 
Ewart E. Smith, former 
Edward C. Weiss, 


ratory at Abe 


Yale Univer 


rdeen Proving Gr 


New 
Social Research, has been appointed Chairman of 


Irvin Rock, formerly at the School for 


the Department of Psychology in the Graduate 


Yeshiva University 


School of Education at 


Recent additions to the 
Department of the Psychiatric Child Guidance and 


Louis Municipal Health 


expanded Psychology 


Juvenile Court Clinics, St 
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Center are: Libby G. Bass, Herbert Cohen, and 
Thomas J. Fitzgerald. 


Joseph Schwartz has joined the Army Evalua- 
tion Center at Fort Harrison, Indiana, to be in 
charge of the Electronics-Missile Unit. 


Julius Segal, formerly with the Human Re- 
sources Research Office, has joined the Research 
Grants and Fellowships Branch of the National 
Institute of Mental Health as Program Analyst. 


Max Siegel served as the representative of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association at the sixth 
Interamerican Congress of Psychology in Rio de 


Janeiro, Brazil, in August 1959. 


Hirsch L. Silverman has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the School of 
Education at Yeshiva University 
as Coordinator of the Doctoral Program in Psy 


Graduate 
he will also serve 


( hology. 


Henry A. Singer, formerly with the Connecticut 
\ssociation for Mental Health, has accepted a 
position with the Remington Rand Corporatior 
Rowayton, Connecticut, as a Specialist in Manage 


ment Development and Industrial Psychology 


B. J. Speroff has become Director of Industrial 
Relations for the Lithographers and Printers Na- 
will be in the Western Office 


tional Association: he 


Chicago, Illinois 


Richard E. Stafford has received a fellowship 
Educational Testing Service for 
Princeton Uni 


iward from the 


graduate study in psychology at 


versity 


Stanley W. Standal is now Co-Director of the 
Clinic for Counseling and Psychotherapy in Hono- 


lulu, Hawaii 


Lee R. Steiner was awarded first prize at the 
Educational Radio and 
Speak 


Ohio State Conference on 
relevision for her series “Psychologically 
ing’ on WEVD University of the Air 

Joseph Stubbins has resigned from the Mon- 
trose VA Hospital to become Coordinator, Rehabili- 
tation Counseling Program, Los Angeles State Col 


lege, Los Angeles, California 


appointed Clinical 


John R. Taylor has been 


Psychologist in the Center for Cerebral Palsied 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


and Handicapped Children at the Eastern Mon- 


tana College of Education. 


Alexander Tolor, formerly with the Institute of 
Living, has been appointed Director of Psycho 


logical Laboratories at Fairfield State Hospital, 


Newtown, Connecticut. 


rhe following personnel changes have occurred 
in Psychology Services, Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, Veterans Administration: 


Janeth Carpenter, a graduate of the VA Ps 
Training Program, Florida State University, 
pointed to the Psychology Staff, VA Cer 
sissippi 

Joseph Friedman has been appointed t 
VA Mental Hygiene Clinic 


Staff Philadelphia, 
vania 
Duilio Giannitrapani has been 
hology Service, VA Center, Wadsworth, 
Joseph Gilbert has transferred fr 
Mental Hygiene Clinic to 
Psychologist, VA Hospital rtl 
Alan G. Krasnoff has been appointed to t! 
Staff, VA Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri 
Ernest R. Larsen, a 
rraining Program, University of Tenn 


Psychology Staff 


app yinted 


Kansas 
Fayettevilk 


graduate of 
pointed to the 
Home, Tennessee 
Rose Mariani has been appoint 
VA Hospital, St. Cloud, Minnesot 
M. McDonough, a graduats 
Michigan State 


Service, VA H 


»ervice 
Joseph 
chology Program, 


University, 
ippointed to the Psychology 
Gables, Florida 
Robert J. Piltz has been appointed 
Staif, VA Hospital, Kansas City, Missour 
Norris Vestre, a graduate of the VA Psy 
Program, University Minnesota, 
the Psychology 
Minnesota 
William A. Whitehead has been appoin 
Psychology VA Hospital, Topeka, Kansa 


Stall, 


George Fry & Associates announces the appoint- 
ment of Robert M. Wald to the position of Dire« 
tor of the Western Division in Los Angeles 


Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle announces the ap 
pointment of John Weaver, Jr. to the staff of the 


Cleveland office. 


In the Department Psychology 


University: 
additions to the staff include 


Children’s 


Recent Lawrence Kohl- 

berg, formerly at Hospital, and 

Edward F. Zigler, formerly at the University of Miss 
Leaves of absence include Claude E. Buxton, who will 


spend the vear in England; John Dollard, on sabbatical 


the Boston 


Penns 
the P 
the Pave 
i 
has 
ita 
D 
gy Trair 
Clou 


NOTES AND NEWS 


and William H. Kessen, who wil 
Advanced Behavioral Studies 

Resignations include Arthur R. Cohen, to go to New 
York University; David E. Hunt, to Syracuse University; 
William N. Dember, University of Cincinnati; and Tom 
N. Cornsweet, to the Uni California, Berkeley 


Albert T. joung, Jr., formerly with the Falls 
Church School Board, has been appointed Profes- 
sional Assistant to the Director, Institutes Section, 
Division of Scientific Personnel and Education, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Washington, D. C 
have been 


The following rosters of officers 


announced: 


Brooklyn Psychological Association 
Max Siegel 

Karen Ma 

Secretary: Julanne Bronseaux 


Treasurer uben Mars 


President 


President-elect 


Broward County Psychological Association 
President: R. Keith Berntson 
Vice-President: J. Harry Feamster 

Harold Kenneth Fink 

Frances Loder 


secretary 


Treasurer 


Fort Wayne-Lima Area Psychologists Association 
T. E. Engle 
Treasurer Ri rd \ Nicke 


President 


oecretary 


Greater Akron Psychological Society 
President Bernard Hanes 
Human Factors Society of Los Angeles 
President: William C. Bie 
urer: Frank M. Marzoce 
Huntington Psychological Association 
President Alex Darbes 
lent: Mary Lyon Sutton 
reasurer Donald R. Per 


Long Beach Psychological Association 
President: Arnold S. Gebel 
Vice-President: Hamilton M. Moedy 


tary-Treasurer: Thomas G 


Mid-Hudson Psychological Association 
Howard M. Cohen 


Peoria Association of Psychologists 
President: Howard H 


tary-Treasurer 


Evans 
Richard W. Hodgson 
Psychological Association of Western New York 

President: Thomas Sonne 

President-elect Anna P 

Vice-President: Elean 

Secretary: Walter Gruer 


Richard L. Slos 


lreasurer 


Southeastern Florida Psychological Association 
Florence Wechsberg 


President-elect: Milton Eber 


President 


Secretary-Treasurer: Christ pher ( 


Upper Mississippi Valley Psychological Association 
President: Paul A. Hauck 
Vice-President William O. Haml 

Secretary t Armstrong 


Treasurer Michelson 


West Tennessee Psychological Association 
President: William J. von Lackun 
Vice-Presider 


Queene 


ecretary M 


1959 is the next closing date for 


October 1 


plications for Fulbright Awards for university 


Africa 


Additional information 


turing and advanced research in Europe, 
Near East, 
and application forms are 
lerence Associ 
Committee on International Exchange of Per- 


Washington 25, 


and Far East 
( on- 


C oun ils, 


obtainable from 


Board of ited Research 


sons; 2101 Constitution Avenue 


rhe Institute for Research in Hypnosis has 


ope ned its new headquarters at 33 East 65 Street 


New York City 


tional corporation organized to sponsor education 


rhe institute is a nonprofit educ 


and research in clinical and experimental hypnosi 


Vedi 
Foundation announces 


The Division of Biological and Sciences 


the National Science 


that the next closing date for receipt ol basic re 


search proposals in the life sciences is September 


15, 1959. Proposals received prior to that date 


will be reviewed at the fall meetings of the founda- 


tion’s advisory panels, and disposition will be made 


aproximately four months following the closing 


date Proposals received after the September 15, 


} 


late wil! be following the 


1960 


1959 closing « reviewed 


spring closing date of January 15 Inquiries 


should be addressed to: National Science Founda- 
tion: Washington 25, D. C 
\pplications will be accepted through October 5, 


1959 by the National Science Foundation for fel- 
lowships under the Senior Postdoctoral program 
Awards will be made in the mathematical, physical, 
engineering, and other sciences, 
(other 


medical, biological 


including anthropology, psychology than 


To be eligi- 


United 


clinical), and interdisciplinary fields 


ble, candidates must be citizens of the 


States with special aptitude for advanced training 
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and must have held the doctoral degree for at least 
five years or have equivalent education and experi- 


ence. Senior Postdoctoral Fellows will be selected 
on the basis of ability as evidenced by letters of 
and of 


Application materials may be obtained 


recommendation other evidence scientific 
attainment. 
from: Fellowships Section, Division of Scientifi 
Personnel and Education, National Science Founda- 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Applications will be accepted through September 


the National Science Foundation for a 


tio: 
a 1959 DV 


second group of postdoctoral fellowships to be 
awarded during 1959 in the regular Postdoctoral 
Program. To be eligible, candidates must be citi- 
zens of the United States with special aptitude for 
advanced training and must hold the doctoral de- 
gree or have the equivalent in training and experi- 
Fellows will be selected on the basis of ability 


and 


ence. 
recommendation 
Application 


as evidenced by letters of 
other evidence of scientific attainment. 
materials may be obtained by writing to: Fellow- 
ships Office, Vational Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council; 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W.:; 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Inquiries are invited regarding postdoctoral fel- 
lowships in clinical psychology commencing Sep- 
tember 1959 or January 1960 at the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic. National Institute 
Mental Health Stipends of $6,000 the first year 
and $7,000 the second year are available for quali- 
fied 


of 


candidates. 
to: 
delphia Child Guidance Clinic; 


Interested psychologists should 
Sol Gordon, Chief Psychologist; Phila- 
1700 


Street; Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


write 
Bainbridge 


The Social Science Research Council fellow- 
ship and grant programs for the coming year em- 
body some departures from previous policies and 
procedures. Prospective applicants are urged to 
consult the detailed announcement, which will be 


furnished on request after September 1, 1959, in 


order to avoid missing deadlines. Preliminary in- 
quiries should be addressed to: 230 Park Avenue; 


New York 17, New York. 
doctoral research training fellowships will again be 


Predoctoral and post- 


offered without restriction as to disciplinary spe- 
field of 


Grants-in-aid of research and faculty research fel- 


cialty within the the social sciences. 


lowships will be offered to mature research scholars. 


Several categories of specialized awards will also be 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


offered: among them are travel grants for partici- 
pants in the International Congress of Psychology 
sponsored by the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology. 

The following are 1958-1959 Fellows in 
chology at the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences (202 Junipero Serra 


Boulevard: Starford, California): 


Psy- 


Experiment 


Michael Argyle, Institute of 
University of Oxford 
Frank Barron, University of California 
Irvin L. Child, Yale University 
Eugene Galanter, University of Pennsylvania 
James J. Jenkins, University of Minnesota 
George A. Miller, Harvard University 
Charles E. Osgood, University of Illinois 
Helen Peak, University of Michigan 
Ian K. Waterhouse, University of Melbourne 


Allan Goldstein, of the Cornell Psychology De- 
partment, has been awarded a Public Health Service 
grant to study the nature and extent of behavior 


disorders resulting from a lack of thiamine. 


The National Institute of Mental Health has 
awarded the following research grants: 
Theodore X. Barber, Worcester 


perimental Biology, for a study of 


Foundation 
hallucinatory 
in schizophrenics and normals 

Ernst Prelinger, Yale University, for a 
acter structure and related ego functions 
* Hayward G. Taylor, Motivation and Health Proje 
of th Mental Health 


of the relevant variables involved in motivation of 


Commonwealth Center, for 
and nonmigrant populations 
Philip Nogee and L. J. Reyna, Boston University 
opinion and attitudes 


analysis of public 


uiness 


The announcement of the fellowship awarded to 


Robert Radlow, appearing on page 250 of the May 
issue, should be amended to read: The National 
Science Foundation Regular Post- 
doctoral Fellowship to Robert Radlow, of the Wom 
an’s College of the University of North Carolina, for 


awarded a 


fellowship work at Pennsylvania State University. 


Johannes 


The Psychology the 


Gutenberg University is administering the German 


Department at 


end of a cross-cultural study conducted by Harvard 
University dealing with the origins and correlates 
of achievement motivation in different cultures 


Carleton College has received a grant from the 
National Institutes of Health to support a project 


ar 
erat 
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under the direction of John K. Bare on the physi- 
ology of hunger in white rats. 


Harold Geist has been appointed a consultant in 
test construction for the Ministry of Education of 
Rico 


1amed the Principal Investigator in a grant 


the Commonwealth of Puerto and also has 
been 
for the purpose of developing a pictorial interest 
inventory for the deaf. 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the De 
Health, Welfare to 


College in Washington, D. C. 


The grant was given by 


partment of Education, and 


Gallaudet 
The 


awarded the 


Social Science Research Council has 


following grants-in-aid 


Rausch, National Institute of Menta 


parative study in Scandinavia of persona 


Harold L. 
Health, for 


nd situational influences on the interactive behavior 


canal 


navian and American children 


W. Edgar Vinacke, University of 


power | é in groups of th pers 


Hawaii 


The University of Pittsburgh has received the 


following gr 


ants: 
Aubrey Epstein and Leo G. Doerfler, Speech Depart 
ment, National Institutes of Health grant for “Development 
a Noise T 1 Susceptibility Test 


p 
Department United Cerebra 


Jack Matthews, Speech 
v Associati 


rant to strengthen the program of teach 


and services to cerebral ilsied individuals 


with communication handicaps 
Bernard Mausner, Graduat 
National I tutes of Healt 
terminants oi ial interaction 
George Shames and Jack Matthews, Speech Depart 
HEW Office of Vocatior Rehabilitation grant f 
A Stud f Fact Related to the Learning of I 
irvngectom\ S ne } 
The Council of the recently formed American As- 
sociation of Existential Psychology and Psychia- 
In it 
o those 
nd 


the publication of its Newsletter 


psychology 


Exchang I ¢ rrespondence is invited with workers 
problems of experimenter bias or with 


rested If 


intereste 
research on the transactional 
Please 


Psyc he l- 


researche! 
the behavioral experiment 

nt Robert Rosenthal 

of North Dakota; Gra 


science 
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One hundred free copies of a bibliography on 
“Group Psychology and Psychoanalytic The- 
ory,” prepared by Ronald Lin, are available to 
those who write to: Department of Speech, Uni- 
versity of Honolulu 14, The 
listing includes 349 references 


Hawaii: Hawaii 


The Index of Adjustment and Values has 
been downward to include three 
School (Grades 9, 10, 11); 


(Grades 6, 7, 8): 


extended 

High 
High School 
School (Grades, 3, 4, 5). 


new 
forms: Junior 
and 
A Manual for these forms 
Robert E. Bills; 
Psychology, Alabama _ Polytechni 


Elementary 
is available from: Department of 
Institute; Au 
burn, Alabama. 


Errors have been discovered in several illustra- 
tions in Psychological Tests and Personnel Decisions 
by Lee J. Goldine C 


lished by the University of 


Cronbach and Gleser, pub- 


Illinois Press in 1957. 
17, 


will be 


Corrected copies of Figures 16 and 
29 have been prepared and 


Write to: 


South 


supplied on 
Educational Re 


street: 


Bureau of 


Wright 


request. 
search; 1007 
Illinois 


Champaign 


A conference on Rehabilitation and Therapy was 
held on May 19, 1959 by the Association for 
Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders (9 East 97 
Street: New York 29, New York) 

The New York State Association of Commu- 
nity Mental Health Boards held its fourth An 
nual Conference in Albany on May 17-19, 1959 

\ Regional Research Conference of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association was held on June 
5—6, 1959 in Chicago, Illinois, on “Cerebral Dys 
function and Mental Disturbance 

Robert G. Bernreuter and J. Richard Wittenborn 
were speakers at the Recruiters Conference on 
June 23-24, 1959 at Lehigh University 

A conference on “Work Simplification for the 
Disabled Homemaker” 
12-15, 


“Dimensions of 


was conducted on July 


1959 at Southern Illinois University 
Mind’ 


15-16, 1959 at New York University’s third annual 


was the topic on May 


During the final session 
Brain 


Institute of Philosophy. 


Wolfgang Kohler discussed ‘‘The and the 
Mind.” 

Forty-nine special lecturers described the latest 
techniques and theories for treatment of the handi 


capped during the sixth annual Institute for Re- 


= 
.. 
Pa 
ponder nvited: W. Van Dusen; Mendocino State 
Hos | ge. La rnia 
Forks. North Dakota 
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habilitation Personnel on June 21—July 3, 1959 
at Southern Illinois University. 

Garry Cleveland Myers, of Honesdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed the tenth Anniversary Meeting of 
NAFBRAT, May 21, 1959, on “Our Children, 
Television, and the Press.” 

William P. Hurder discussed the need of ade- 
quate hospital facilities for emotionally disturbed 
children at the June 23, 1959 the 
Louisiana Association of Mental Health. 


meeting of 


The United Kingdom Committee for the World 
Federation for Mental Health arranged a meeting 
on April 27, 1959 at the Royal Society of Medicine 
to introduce three French films of mental health 
interest: “Philippe,” “Mensonges,” and “Celle qui 
n’était plus.” 

Michael H. P. 
Hospital, Sykesville, Maryland, conducted a semi- 


Finn, of the Springfield State 


nar on the Myokinetic Psychodiagnosis on June 
22, 1959 at the Psychiatric Division of City Hos- 
pital at Elmhurst, Queens, New York. 

“The Medical Orientation of the Psycholo- 
gist in a Medical Setting” was the topic of a 
1959 sponsored by the Mid- 


Medical 


seminar on May 9, 


western Association of Psychologists in 


Education. 


The second Annual Symposium of the Sheri- 
dan VA Hospital, Wyoming, was held on May 6 


8, 1959 on the topic “Therapeutic Roles in Patient 
rreatment.” 


The sixth Annual Meeting of the Academy of 
Psychosomatic Medicine will be held October 
15-17, 1959 in 


may be 


information 
Moss: 


Chicago 


Further 
Bertram B. 


street; 


Cleveland. 


obtained from: Suite 


1035; 55 East Washington 
Illinois. 

The American Association for Cleft Palate 
Rehabilitation hold 


Convention in Denver on May 12-14, 


Annual 
1960. 


will its eighteenth 


For 
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further information, write to: D. C. Spriestersbach; 
Department of Otolaryngology, University Hospi- 
tals; Iowa City, Iowa. 

An International Congress for General and 
Applied Phonetics will be held in Hamburg in 
September 1960 under the auspices of the Pho- 
netisches Laboratorium der Universitat Hamburg 
‘Hamburg 36, Alsterglacis 3, Germany). 

The sixth International Congress on Mental 
Health, sponsored by the World Federation fo 
Mental Health (19 


W.1, England), will be held in Paris on August 30 


Manchester Street; London, 
September 6, 1961. 

Dell Lebo is presenting a series of seven tel 
vision “Psychologist’s Note- 
book” over Educational TV, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


programs called 


Channel 7 


Harold H. Anderson, Research in 


Psychology at Michigan State University 
the Argentina 


Professor ot 
has been 
named an honorary member ot 
Psychological association. 

The convention of the Japan Psychology Asso- 
22-25, 1959 at Sapporo, 


ciation was held on July 
Hokkaido, Japan. 

On May 19, 1959, the 
Polish Psychological Association honored Stefan 


Poznan Division oi the 
Blachowski on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day, completion of his forty-fifth year of university 
teaching (40 of which were at the University ol 
Poznan), and the tenth anniversary oi his founding 
N.H. Pronko, of 
the University of Wichita, added congratulatory 


of the Poznan Division of PPA. 


greetings on behalf of Blachowski’s American col- 


leagues who know him best as the Editor of the 


Kwartalnik Psychologyczny 
as Przeglad Psychologyczny). 


1956, resumed 


(since 
is also 


Blachowski 


the author of 60 publications, including several 
works in the areas of perception, attitudes, memory, 


and eidetic imagery. 


Convention (Calendar 


+t 


American Psychological Association: September 3 
1959; Cincinnati, Ohio 


Southeastern Psychological Association: 
April 2, 1960; 


March 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ly College for Teachers 
Tennesse 


Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology: 


April 14-16, 1960; Biloxi, Mississippi 


Kenshalo 


State 


Eastern Psychological Association: April 15-16, 1960; 


New York, New York 


Western Psychological Association: 1960; 
California 


Midwestern Psychological Association: April 


Rocky Mountain Psychological Association: 1960; 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


For information, write t 


William H 
Department of Psychiatry 
University of Utah College of Medicine 
156 Westminster Avenue 
Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


grown 


American Speech and Hearing Association: November 
11-14, 1959; Cleveland, Ohio 


For information, write to 


Kenneth O. Johnson 
American Speech and Hearing 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults: 


> 


November 29-December 2, 1959; Chicago, Illinois 


For information, write t 


Catherine Bauer 
National Society for 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 


Chicago 12, Illinois 


American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 


ence: December 26-31, 1959; Cl Illinois 


cago, 


For information, write t 


Raymond L. Taylor 
American Association 
1515 Massachusetts Av 
Washington 5, D. (¢ 


International Union of Scientific Psychology, Sixteent! 
International 
August 6, 


Congress of Psychology: July 31 


1960; Cologne, Germany 


For information, write to 


Udo Undeutsch 
K6ln-Lindenthal, 
Meister-Ekkehart 


Janice P. Fish 
American Psycholog ul Associatior 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D. (¢ 

~ Sar \sTay 
Box 232 

for information, write t 
Dan R. 
ft 

Tallahassee, Florida 
Carl H. Rush 
P, O. Box 252 
Glenbrook. Connect ¢ 

r informa rite f 

Tar iTK 
Nenartment af Pawel enue 
Depart f Psy logy 
San Jose State College 

in Jose 14, California 
1960; Columbus, Ohio 

r informat rite t 
I. E. Farber, Secretary-Treasurer ee 
Midwesterrt Psychological Ass tior 
Department of Psychology 
State Universit f Iowa Germany 

wa City str. 11 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Positions for qualified clinical psychologists are immediately 
available in California’s expanding mental health and correctional 
rehabilitation programs. These are progressive, long range 

projects planned to meet the needs of the nation’s fastest growing 
state. Facilities located throughout California provide a choice 

of both geographical environment and type of practice. A Ph. D. in 


Write 
_ Clinical Psychology or its equivalent is required. Good 


today 
for salaries. Promotion by merit program. Liberal employee benefits. 


details 


Medical Personnel Services, State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 


] 


is planning and developing a series of outstanding 


College Psychology Publications 
(Textbooks and scholarly works) 


Under the co editorship of 


(ae ( 


Dr. Cart P. DUNCAN 


Northwestern University 


and 


Dr. Jutius P. WISHNER 


title announcements will be forthcoming | 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO New YorK PHILADELPHIA 


University of Pennsylvania 
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NO. 1 REFERENCE BOOK 


Comprehensive Directory of 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
PSYCHOANALYTICAL 
TERMS 


By HORACE B. ENGLISH 
and AVA C. ENGLISH 


New and Comprehensive 


Over 13,000 terms are clearly and accurately de- 
fined. An effort has been made to include all 
terms used in a special or technical sense in the 
psychological and psychoanalytical literature, 
and in addition relevant terms from other fields 
related to mental and behavioral phenomena 
Multiple definitions are given for terms found in 
more than one field or used in more than one 


sense 


Integrated 


By means of abundant cross-references, clusters 
of meanings and their related contexts are de- 
lineated, thus clarifying the relationships of data 
from various fields 


Accurate 


The definitions given represent the interpreta 
tions and, as far as consistent with clarity, the 
vocabulary of the schools using the terms 


Constructive 


A knowledge of the conventional and accepted 
meanings of the words used in these subjects 
makes it easier to communicate facts and ideas 
Such knowledge helps in preventing needless con- 
fusion and controversy, and makes for clearer 
and more exact expression 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


*A real intellectual feast a magnificent con 
Murpeuy, The Menninger 
Foundation 


“If ever a readable dictionary was published 


this) is it.""—Vieror Ramy, Department of 
Psychology, University of Colorado 


1/ bookstores $10 75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Expanding the Frontiers 


o} Spac e Technology in 


HUMAN 
ENGINEERING 


@ As systems manager for several of the 
nation’s most complex missile and space 
projects, Lockheed is closely involved 
with the human engineering support of 
such systems. 

The field evaluation of man-machine 
systems; the establishment of human 
factors requirements in hardware; sys- 
tem and hardware design review; and 
the determination of procedures for the 
operation of complex systems are part 
of the broad area of work in this field 
at Lockheed. 


ENGINEERS and 
SCIENTISTS 


Lockheed Missiles and Space Division 
programs reach far into the future and 
deal with unknown environments. If you 
are experienced in one or more of the 
above areas, or in related work, we invite 
you to share in the future of a company 
that has an outstanding record of 
achieyement and make an important 
individual contribution to your nation’s 
progress in space technology. Write: 
Research and Development Staff, Dept. 
H-89, 962 W. El Camino Real, Sunny- 
vale, California. U:S. citizenship 
required. 


Lockheed 


MISSILES AND SPACE 
DIVISION 


Systems Manager for Navy POLARIS FBM, 
DISCOVERER Satellite, Army 
KINGFISHER, Air Force Q-5S and X-7 
SUNNYVALE. PALO ALTO. VAN NUYS, SANTA CRUZ 


SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA © CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA 
ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO HAWAII 


New Professional & Pedagogical Books 
for Psychologists— Recent Publications 
of The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinots 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCESSING 


By Roger Nett, University of Pittsburgh, and Stanley 
A. Hetsler, American University of Beirut. An Intro- 
duction to Electronic Data Processing has been pre- 
pared for those who will have to decide whether or not 
to adopt computers for their research organization, 
business, or government agency. Broadly the book 
covers the technology, the techniques, the economy, 
and the personnel problems of computer research 
The authors have been able to encompass in clear 
fashion a wealth of material because they have 
avoided discussing at length details which are of 
interest only to mathematicians and computer engi- 
neers. An especially valuable section of the book 
describes available computer equipment, making it pos- 
sible for the reader to match his needs against equip- 
ment available from a variety of companies 
SEPTEMBER $6.75 


A READER’S GUIDE TO THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Edited by Bert F. Hoselitz, University of Chicago 
This is for the general reader interested in the social 
sciences, or in problems studied by these sciences, but 
who does not know what to read. It is also for the 
specialist in one field of the social sciences who needs 
to know which are the most useful books written by 
his fellow scientists in other fields. There are chap- 
ters on anthropology, economics, sociology, political 
science, history, geography, and psychology. Each 
author describes the manner in which a special field 
of study has emerged and developed. Each discusses 
the important personalities and historically important 
writings, as well as the present state of each field 
and its most significant contemporary workers 

SEPTEMBER $6.00 (cloth); $2.95 (paper) 


EXPERIMENT PERILOUS 


By Renée C. Fox, Columbia University. Experiment 
Perilous symbolizes existence on Ward F-Second, a 
place that will come to represent for the reader what 
happens on our medical frontiers. The tremendous 
burden of life on the young doctors who never really 
cure any of their patients, and on the patients who 
are never sure whether they want to live or die, is 
drawn with care and sympathy by the scientist-author 
of this work 

What is the human quality of this small world 
where doctors are dedicated not only to curing their 
patients but to the long-term interests of science itself, 
where patients volunteer for experimental treatment 
without promise and sometimes without hope of suc- 
cess? What are the attitudes, the beliefs, the jokes, 
and the fears that grow up around human beings 
facing uncertainty every day? How do the patients 
and medical staff face each other day after day? 
PUBLISHED $5.00 


Orders should be sent 
to The Free Press 
119 West Lake Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


THE FIFTH 


MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK 


Oscar Krisen Buros, I 


The Fifth Yearbook is a completely new 
volume in this series designed to assist users 
in evaluating, selecting, and using tests, 
measurements books, and assessment tech 


niques of all kinds. 


@ The basic source of information 
critical opinion on tests. Included in 
contents: 85 pages devoted to achievement 
batteries; 238 pages to character and per 
sonality tests (126 to nonprojective tests aid 
112 to projective techniques) ; 285 to achieve 
ment tests in specific areas ; 146 to group and 
individual intelligence tests; 54 to multi 
aptitude batteries; 77 to vocational interest 


and aptitude tests. 


@ 698 frank test evaluations by 350 con 
tributing reviewers; more than 6,400 refer 


ences on specific tests. 


@ Bibliographic information 
books on measurements and 
along with 535 excerpts from book reviews 


in 81 journals 


@ Complete indexes; convenient cross 


references to previous volumes in thé 


Pp. xxx, 1292 


Order your Fifth Yearbook directly fr 


THE GRYPHON PRESS 


2? Montgomery St. Highland Park, N. J 


$22.50 
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THE 


MITR 


ae an Invitation to 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENTISTS 


Interested in Joining an 
Expanding Scientific Community 


Formed under the sponsorship of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, this non-profit corp 
oration has as its nucleus a technical staff of scientists and engineers with established reputations 
in research, design, and development of large-scale, computer-based systems involving communi 
cations, radars, data processors and weapons systems operating in real-time 
Utilizing a multi-discipline approach, MITRE technical staff members develop these systems 
from design analysis to final environmental testing of the fully manned complex 
Within this system concept, Behavioral Scientists tind a challenging environment 


in which to pursue independent research in 
¢ System Integration * Symbolic & Information Processes 
¢ Manpower Economics & Personnel Logistics 
¢ Training & Performance Evaluation « Decision-Making Processes 
¢ Operations Analysis 


Enjoying a suburban location, convenient to Boston’s extraordinary educational and cultural 
facilities, MITRE’s research laboratories include a full-scale air defense system prototype for the 
study of a broad spectrum of man machine relationship 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 
Scientists with superior qualifications 


ire invited to discuss career opportunities with 
DR. JAMES W. DEGAN, Head of MITRE’s Human Factors Dept 
IN CINCINNATI. SEPTEMBER 3 THROUGH 9 


Arrangement for a contidential discussion may be made by contacting 


Dr. Degan at the Sheraton Gibson Hotel, MAin 1-1998 


Or write directly to Dana N. Burdette, Personnel Director 


THE MITRE CORPORATION 


244 Wood Street ¢ Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


A brochure more fully describing MITRE and its activities is available on request 
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METZGER’'S TABLE OF 
TWICE AS FAST AS AN ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR! 


145,000 PER CENTS—85.00 
DESK 


Thi who 
based 


ar 


designed for 
ranging Ir 
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y researcher 
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1 301 
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tising & Marketing Research 
9.6° National Advertisers; 7.4% Librarie 
Book Publisher 4.4% Government 
Engineer Research Cen 
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ORDER METZGER'S TABLE OF 45,000 PER CENTS a 
METZGER'S TABLE OF 10,000 SQUARE ROOTS | 


RESEARCH TABULATING BUREAL 


Dept. AP, Post Office Box 7 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Vol. 10 (1959) 


P. R. FARNSWORTH 
Q. McNemar 


Editors 


BuTLER 


Editorial Commtttee: J. M. 
P. R. Farnsworth, D. B. Harris, 
J.McV. Hunt, C. T. Morcan,R.L. 


THORNDIKE 


$7.00 postpaid (U.S.A. 


7.$0 postpaid (elsewhere) 


of 


diver 


eges 


Televisior 


us 


10,000 SQUARE ROOTS—82.50 
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CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS: 


Correlation Coefficients are computed 
the basis of the following specifications: 1 
Digits per Variable. Normal Delivery 
PLETE with Pearson product-moment 
tandard deviations, means, Sum of X 
and Sum of YX (fo hecking), a | 
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CONTENTS: 
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Further Developments in Psychology in the U.S.S.R., 


A. Mintz 


ON SALE BY: ANNUAL REVIEWS, INC. GRANT AVE., PALO ALTO, CALIF, U. S. A. 
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